PART Ill 


THE BRACERO PROGRAM 
AND 
DOMESTIC FARM WORKERS 


INTRCDUCTION: 


The bracero system takes advantage of poverty and misfortune in a foreign 
country and is morally indefensible for this if for no other reason. But 
there are many other reasons, Ina realsense, the persons who suffer most 
from the bracero system are not braceros themselves. There is a backlash 
effect, whereby the results of this captive labor system weigh heaviest upon 
innocent bystanders who do not participate directly in the system. 


These innocent bystanders are the American citizens who attempt to gain a 
livelihood by performing agricultural labor, 


The bracero-users say, in so many words, "But, look here. The law itself 
says we can't use braceros unless the Secretary of Labor certifies they won't 
have an adverse effect on domestics. The very fact we're using braceros 
proves they can't be having an adverse effect, "' 


This may sound like never-never land logic, but it is the reasoning the 
bracero-users employ. 


The proceedings of the farm labor users' conference, January, 1951, at 
which Public Law 78 was conceived, have never been made public, But 
Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, who was in charge of the meeting, reports that grower 
representatives defended their bracero proposals on the ground the system 
would "stabilize farm wages.'’ This was a polite way of saying it would 
freeze wages. The government could not be depended upon to institute wage 
controls, but the bracero system could. 


And it has. 

Harold D, Huxley was Deputy Regional Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, in San Francisco, for many years. In that capacity, he certified 
the 'need'' for hundreds of thousands of braceros in California, and 
"determined" that their employment wouid not "adversely affect the wages 

and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly ernployed, "' 
But in 1960, Huxley left the Bureau of Employment Security to take another 
job. He has since said: 


"The effect of public Law 78 couldn't be anything butadverse, 
As long as you import a single foreign contract worker, it 


has an adverse effect -- on the domestic who would otherwise 
have been recruited for that job. It would be silly to pretend 
any different. In fact, you wouldn't even have to import a single 
foreign worker, The mere fact that the machinery is there -- 
ready to go into action -- is a club against the domestic 

worker. He knows that if he doesn't accept what ever is 
offered, the machinery will start in motion, There is an 


adverse effect so long as Public Law 78 is on the books, 
whether braceros are actually present or not." 


Who, then, is derelict? Congress, for enacting a law which is impossible 
of administration? Or the administrators, for silently accepting such an 
assignment, and going through the pretense they are accomplishing the 


impossible ? 


It has often been observed that the system contains "built-in adverse effect. oi 
Let us examine this observation. Itis, on the very face of it, fantastic to 
suppose that a labor market of about 2,000, 000 American workers could be 
diluted by as many as 500,000 desperately poor, submissive, largely 
illiterate peasants, from a feudal society, speaking a different language -- 
without any effect on the domestic labor market. But perhaps this proposition 
is not self-evident to bracero-users, and others who have grown accustomed 
to thinking in terms of fantasy. Perhaps the propos ition will become clearer 


if it is put as an analogy. 


Suppose that, in 1951, the U.S, Congress had enacted P.L. 78-A. Suppose 
that this act had been drafted by consumers for the purpose of ''stabilizing 
food prices.'' Suppose it provided that whenever U.S. farmers failed to 
furnish American consumers with fruit and vegetables ''at the prevailing 
price,'' the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to import fruit and 
vegetables from foreign countries at that price and sell them directly to 
housewives! associations. The "prevailing price'' meant whatever the 
housewives! associations were accustomed to and willing to pay. 


Under those circumstances, any schoolboy can tell what would happen. The 
price of food would be "stabilized," It might even decline. Housewives 

could always find reasons why they could not afford to pay more, The 
Secretary of agriculture could always find cheap produce overseas. The 

price of everything else might go up steadily, but the price of food would not, 
American farmers might complain that this was bitterly unfair, large numbers 
of them might have to leave their farms and go on welfare in the cities, but 
the Secretary of Agriculture could point blandly to the language of Peo. 
which said "no adverse effect on the price of domestic agricultural products," 


A bad dream? A nightmare? Of course. It could never happen. Aats 
Congress is filled with men sensitive enough to agricultural economics and 
gifted with enough intelligence to know that any such arrangement would have 
adverse effect built into it. And even if, by some chance, such an act was 
passed, the Secretary of Agriculture could be depended upon to leave it in- 
active. All he would have to do would be to say, "I cannot in honesty certify 
that the importation of foreign contract produce at pre-existing prices will 
not adversely affect domestic prices. Therefore, I will not so certify, " 
That would be the end of it. The Secretary of Agriculture, after all, has the 
legal duty to protect the interests of American farmers, and could be depended 
upon to do so. 


In 1951, strange to relate, the U.S, Congress did enact such a law -- except 
that workers rather than vegetables were the commodity involved, growers 
rather than housewives were the consumers, and the Secretary of Labor 
rather than the Secretary of Agriculture the purveyor, 


Public Law 78 is an incredible piece of legislation. It is as absurd as a 
Congressional act repealing the law of gravity. Public Law 78 purports to 
repeal an equally inexorable law: the law of supply and demand. It says, 
in effect, ''We shall artificially add to the supply of farm labor without in- 
fiuencing the price of farm labor, "' 


If Congress repealed the law of gravity, everyone would recognize the 
absurdity for what it was, But, unaccountably, people treat Public Law 78 
with respect, as though it were reasonable. As a matter of fact, things have 
been stood on their head to such an extent that the small handful of people who 
have, from the beginning, recognized P.L. 78 as a tragic farce, have found 
the burden of proof put on them. ''Come on," say the bracero-users. 

"Prove this absurdity is absurd." 


The burden, rather, should be upon Congress to demonstrate how the law of 
supply and demand can be successfully repealed. The burden should be upon 
the Department of Labor to prove how the hundreds of thousands of braceros 
it certifies can possibly have anything but an adverse effect on the hundreds 
of thousands of Americans who would otherwise have those jobs. 


DISPLACE MENT: 


"Adverse effect'' is a hydra with many heads. It is often identified solely 
with wage movements. This is a grave error. There is another form of 
adverse effect which came first historically, still persists, and is perhaps 
even more important. To have to work for the same wages you earned ten 
years ago is bad enough, but it is worse when you are driven out of the job 
you had ten years ago, and have no wages atall, The first form of adverse 
effect which the bracero system works upon domestic farm laborers is to 
displace them from their former jobs. 


Talk with any group of domestics in the Southwest, and you will be over- 
whelmed with recollections of experience such as the following. * 


*Except in a few cases where domestic workers gave explicit permission 
for the use of their names, we have not used names, lest they be added to 


a growers' blacklist. The authenticity of every quotation is established by 
original documents in the possession of the Emergency Committee to Aid 
Farm Workers. 


Bey aes 


Last year I picked peaches at the ranch of Harry W. Piper, Jr., on 
Piper Avenue near Marysville; I worked for Mr. Piper approximately six 


weeks last year. 


This year, on August 1, I went back to Mr. Piper's ranch to look for work 
and I talked to Harry W. Piper, Jr.; Mr. Piper told me, "This year lam 
hiring Nationals, '' I did not get a job there. 


I have been a farm worker practically all of my life; I have lived in 
California since 1952; my home is in Visalia. 


I have been coming to the Marysville area with my wife and children for 
four years to pick peaches and prunes. 


(This year) I have gone to many ranches looking for work; at one there 
were Japanese Nationals at work and the foreman told me he could not hire 
me; at two other places I was told I could not get work because they were 
hiring Mexican Nationals. 


I have been coming to the Marysville area for seven years in the summer to 
pick peaches, 


I arrived this year about the middle of July. 


I have been to the State Employment Office five or six times in the past 
month; each time they sent me to a ranch but each time the foreman told me 
there were no jobs. On one ranch the foreman told me, ''We don't hire 


" 


anybody but Nationals, 
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I have been living for about a month at the Yuba City Farm Labor Camp. 
On Monday, I went to the ranch of a grower named Tom on Lincoln Road. 
He told me he had no work for me, because he had Mexican Nationals. I 
saw them in the field irrigating tomatoes, 


My name is Manuel Juarez, of 658 Stockton Street, Stockton, I have a wife 
and three daughters. Iam 29 years old, I have been working in agriculture 


all my life... Iwas irrigating, driving a tractor, pruning, thinning sugar 
beets, picking all kinds of fruits, picking tomatoes, cutting asparagus, doing 
all kinds of work there is. Iwas field foreman part of the time. Last year, 
I had a crew, all local workers, all good workers, We thinned beets for a 
grower on Union Island. We got $1.15 or $1,25 an hour. After beet 


thinning, there is a little layoff. Then, we went back to thin this growers 
tomatoes. But we saw all braceros, They were getting $1.00 an hour, 

We went to the grower and said we wanted our jobs. We had a hard time 
getting them, but we finally got them. After the tomato thinning was over, 
the boss said not to come back again. But when the tomato picking started, 
I went back again. My crew needed work, Isaw he was using all braceros 
again. I said we could do the work, and wanted jobs. There were 32 of us. 
He said to get off his property. The next day I got a registered letter from 
him saying he would have me arrested if Icame to his place again. So Iwas 
afraid then, because he was good friends with one of the deputy sheriffs. So 
he used the braceros to pick all his tomatoes, and we never could get any of 
those jobs. 


My name is Francisco Olivares. I have been an agricultural worker since 
May 13, 1944. I have worked in California, Arizona and Idaho. Since 1946 
I have been packing lettuce in the fields in wooden crates and cardboard 
boxes. 


Question: How many years have you worked for the Salinas Valley 
Vegetable Exchange ? 
Answer: Approximately five years, in Imperial Valley, Watsonville, 
and Arizona. 
Q: When did you stop working for the Salinas Valley Vegetable Ex- 
change ? 
A: In the Spring of 1958. 
Q: Why did you stop working ? 
Because they laid us off, 
Why did they lay you off? 
Because they had too many braceros... 
How many more did they lay off when they laid you off? 
Approximately 50 men. 
Q: At that time, how many braceros were working on lettuce for the 
Salinas Valley Vegetable Exchange in Arizona, where you were working ? 
A: They had over 100 braceros working. 
Q: When you first went to work for Salinas Valley Vegetable Exchange, 
how many braceros did they have working in lettuce... ? 
A: There were no braceros packing lettuce... 
Q: Do you know of any other crews of lettuce workers that cannot find 
work? 
Yes. 
Where are these men now? 
Some are in the Imperial Valley and others are in Santa Rosa, 
California, pruning. 


(Statement under oath, January, 1960. ) 
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(Seven domestics) started work for the Posting Farms at Parker, Arizona, 
approximately on Friday, March 26... 


On Tuesday (March 29), the company brought in 9 Contract Nationals and 
advised the above-named workers they would not be needing them any more, 
The Contract Nationals continued to work for this company. 


The men were advised that... ''Hobert don't need you any more.'' The field 
boss, Al, had told the men they were doing fine and that now he would have 
to break in the Contract Nationals, 
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(Six domestics) were employed by the Rodenberry Company and were laid 
off while the Rodenberry Company continued to employ Contract Nationals... 
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(Fourteen domestics) were working for the John E, Howe Company, but 
were laid off...while the company continued to employ Contract Nationals. 


...on behalf of the above-named...residents of the United States, (we) 
request that these people be reinstated in the employ of the John E. Howe 
Company and that they be reimbursed for all time denied employment with 
this company. 


This is another of the many instances where...Contract Nationals are 
being used to displace resident workers. 
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I have done farm work for over 22 years and I have during that time per- 
formed in crops such as beet topping, cabbage, lettuce, tomatoes, straw- 
berry and many other crops. 


During all of the time that I have been working...my work has always been 
satisfactory, at least I have never been told otherwise. 


On Wednesday, February 21 (1962), about 7:00 A.M., Iwas told by... a 

field foreman...that 'I have bad news for you and your daughter. You... 

are not to come backtowork. ...I then asked him what were the reasons 

for which we were being discharged, he told me that he needed no reasons to 
discharge me that if he wanted to he could give me my time and send me home, 
I told him that I had the right to my job as much as he did... I told him that 

I did not have to look for another job since I already had one... 


...this farm has always used and is now using Japanese and Mexican con- 
tracted workers, and I feel that Ihave prior right to the job than the foreign 
workers; furthermore, I feel that I have considerable more experience in 
farm work than the average person now employed at this farm, Therefore, 
I demand that I be reinstated and that a complete investigation is made for 
the purpose of restraining the field foreman from mistreating the workers 
and using foul language...without regards for any of the workers including 
the women. 


DILUTION: 


The second form of adverse effect which the bracero system works upon 


domestic farm laborers is ''dilution. There are more workers to do the 
same amount of work, and so everyone concerned gets fewer hours, fewer 


boxes or other units of pay. 


This effect is possible in agriculture, as it would be in no other industry, 
not only because of the peculiar institution of braceroism, but because 
agriculture is unique in at least two other crucially important respects. 
For all practical purposes, it has no "reporting pay'' provisions.* A 
worker may give up his whole day to work one hour -- he will be paid for 
just one hour, Secondly, and even more important, agriculture is the last 
industry to retain piece rates without any wage floor. Thus, it costs the 
grower exactly the same whether his crop is picked by 50 men working full 
time or 100 men working half time. Most growers prefer the 100 men be - 
cause they suffer from a near-phobia about "labor shortages '' during the 
harvest season. 


One of the most common of all complaints from braceros themselves is 
not enough work -- only enough to pay for their board -- which, of course, 
reflects the fact they have been overcertified. The mechanisms by which 
braceros become overcertified will be discussed later. At this point, let 
us hear from domestic workers themselves on the subject of "dilution. " 


We, the undersigned domestic farm workers, were working 
for Jesse Vielma, of Manteca, up to Wednesday, August 2, 
1961, On Wednesday, we were told there would be no more 
work until Saturday, August 5, 1961. When we reported for 
work at the Vielma Labor Camp at 4:00 A.M., Saturday, 
August 5, 1961, we found out that the job had been finished 
by braceros who were given work both Thursday and Friday. 
We protest... 

(signed by 31 workers) 


ee 2 eS 
*There is a weak "reporting Pay" regulation covering women and 
minors in California. 
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It used to be that we would work all season in the tomatoes. But this year 
we were only able to get two weeks of wo rk. We know the man we were 
working for, He has always been very nice to us. He toid us he was very 
sorry that he had to lay off his domestic crews. The Nationals had just 
come in, he said, They have nothing, and you got to give them something, 
I suppose. We did not want to get anybody into trouble, so we just left... 
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The resident workers and Contract Nationals went to work,,,at approxi- 
mately 6:00 A.M. on April l, At approximately 8:30 A.M. the entire crew 
was dismissed from this field. The domestics were advised to report for 
work on the following morning, April 2, (for the) Woods Company. 


The resident workers were therefore unemployed the rest of the day on 
April 1... Field Representative...in the company of four others, went to 
the Woods Camp where their Contract National crew are housed (and) 
personally knocked on the door of each cabin to determine if any Contract 
Nationals were inthe Camp. There were none. 


Field Representative...in the company of four others at about 11:15 A.M. 
found nine of the Woods Contract Nationals working the the Woods canta- 
loupes about 1/2 mile north of Somerton, Arizona. 


It was quite obvious, since the Nationals were not in the Labor Camp, that 
the entire Contract National crew continued to work on April 1,.,.while the 
resident Woods employees were laid off after only 2 or so hours work, 


On Tuesday, November 3, 1959, the people listed below were informed, 
at the close of work, that they were through for the season, that there 
would be no more work for them due to the fact that no more tomatoes 
would be picked (at the Cochran Company, Tracy, California). 


Our representatives checked those same fields the next morning, and found 
approximately 200 Mexican Nationals at work... 


(signed by 27 local workers) 


This group was placed to work, ..from Placement Office at East Fremont, 
They were placed through San Joaquin Farm Production Association housed 
on Thomas R. Garcia's Labor Camp... This group lived in the camp from 
September 16, 1959, to October 1, 1959. 
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While Mexican Nationals went to work every day, this group only worked 
15 hours in all of the time that they lived in this camp. 


(signed by 15 domestic workers) 
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On November 24, the crew of 17 domestic workers listed below applied 
for work at 8:00 A.M. at a cauliflower field operated by Kavanaugh Distri- 
buting Company at Turlock (Stanislaus County, California), using Mexican 


Nationals, 


The company put four men to work and dismissed the remainder, but per- 
mitted the Nationals to go on working. Our people waited approximately 
four hours to see if they would be hired. 


The company moved the Mexican Nationals to a nearby field, observed by 
us, and worked all day. 


On Wednesday, November 25, our same group was available, reported for 
work and were refused. The Mexican Nationals worked all day. 


(signed by 17 local workers) 
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I have worked for the Salinas Valley Co. for 5 years...Il have always work- 
ed on lettuce for this company and have cut lettuce, packed and loaded 
lettuce on trucks, 


In 1953 we, the local workers, were about 90, working for the Salinas 
Valley Co. I started working in Phoenix, Arizona, in March through May.., 
From Phoenix, I went to Salinas, Calif, I started working immediately and 
worked approximately 3 months. I returned from Salinas to Mexicali for 
about 2 weeks. Ithen went from Mexicali to Salinas and worked for 


another month; then later in the year worked in Phoenix again. 


In 1954, Iwas working for the Salinas Valley Co, in the imperial Valley, 
worked the harvest there and then followed the crop to Phoenix; from 
Phoenix, we followed the crop to Salinas and then rotated again to the 
Imperial Valley with the crop. When the harvest was very big...the 
bosses would put in a temporary crew of about 40 or 50 braceros to work 
very short periods to fill the orders, At the most they would work 3 days 
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In 1955, I worked the full year, when there was work for this same company 
and I followed the same rotation of the crops from the Imperial Valley to 
Phoenix, to Salinas and back again... There were crews of braceros this 
year, too, but they were only used in emergencies... 
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In 1956, they had two large bracero crews and they amounted to about 200... 
The braceros worked more hours than we did at that time. 


In 1957, they hired more braceros when the crop was being harvested, and 
so the work was distributed among more workers. The local workers and the 
braceros who worked there...made less money this year... 


In 1958, we worked in the Imperial Valley, in January.. .from here I went to 
Phoenix and worked until May, 1958. This year they had about 300 braceros 
working and we only had about 60 local workers... 


In May of 1958, our contractor, Juan Muniz, was told by the company that they 
did not want any more local workers and we were all laid off, including our 
contractor who also acted as our foreman. 


On November 27, 1959, about 8:00 A.M., the below listed workers went to a 
lettuce field in Westley...where some 50 Mexican Nationals were cutting 


lettuce, 


Our group asked for jobs and were told they could not work because the 
Nationals were only going to work one hour. We waited until 9:00 A. M.; the 
Nationals were removed from the field and returned to Ed Avila's labor camp. 


Our group proceeded to Modesto to file a complaint with Farm Placement. 
As we were leaving, Mr, Chubbuck (Farm Placement Representative) himself 
informed us that he had just received word that the Nationals were back at 


work in the field. 


(signed by 23 local workers) 


PRIOR RIGHT: 


This last statement suggests still another way in which the bracero system 
adversely affects domestic workers, In theory, domestics have "prior right" 
to these jobs. But the gulf between theory and application is immense, In the 
first place, any game degenerates into a farce if one side is ignorant of the 
ground rules. The rules covering "prior right''are many, complicated, and 
cloaked in technical language. Domestic farm laborers are unfamiliar with 
them. For all practical purposes, a lawyer or someone who has made a long, 
intensive, quasi-legal study of the regulations is necessary to prosecute cases 
of "prior right."' The only domestic agricultural workers who have enjoyed 
such assistance are the relative handful fortunate enough to have been looking 
for work in the limited areas which were served by a farm labor union or the 
Community Service Organization. 
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In the second place, the grim game of ''prior right'' demands that the 
domestic worker go to a Farm Placement Office of the California State 
Department of Employment. Domestics have little confidence in the Farm 
Placement Service -- and with very good reason, They watched it function 
largely on behalf of the bracero-users' associations for fourteen years, The 
service was created in California in 1946, Its first chief, and its only chief 
until the end of 1959, was a person named Edward F, Hayes, a grower from 
Chino, California. Despite the very name of his agency, Hayes was commit- 
ted to the proposition that its function was not to assist in the placement of 
farm workers, but to assist farm labor users, He stated this, in so many 
words, many times. He also stated publicly the attitude that California 
agriculture could not possibly survive without foreign contract labor, The 
Associated Press quoted him as saying, on February 12, 1951, that it would 
be necessary to import 5,000 or 6,000 Filipino Nationals to meet the 
"inevitable'' farm labor shortage. He stated, before Congressman 
Roosevelt's labor subcommittee, in 1957, ''The whole history of California 
has been one of supplemental labor for agriculture from one country or 
another. '' He said, at another Congressional hearing, in 1958, ''The 
Governor...does not interfere (in the bracero program). My growers will 
tell you, neither do the other politicians. '' (Emphasis added. ED.) At the 
sarne hearing, he went on to say, 


"Tf you killed the program, in my humble opinion -- and maybe 
in my position for the State of California I should not give it -- 
but in my humble opinion you would break half of the farmers 
in California, "' 


In answer to a question from Congressman Poage, Hayes said, "Mr. Poage, 
you cannot create (farm) workers by raising the wage rate. You could raise 
the rate as much as you wanted...'' In other words, Americans will not do 
farm work no matter how much you offer them -- therefore, it is pointless 
even to make the offer. 


In August, 1959, Hayes was removed as Chief of the Farm Placement 


Service, and given an "advisory" position, in the wake of an investigation of 
his agency's favoritism toward bracero-users, In February, 1960, he 
resigned from government service altogether and imme diately took a job 

as Manager of the Imperial Valiey Farmers Association, one of the largest 


bracero-users groups in the country. 


But the tone of an institution is not significantly altered by the removal of one 
individual, The tone of the Farm Placement Service was established and 
became hardened through long years of practice, and the malady lingers on, 
For example, his Assistant Chief testified before the President's Commission 
on Migratory Labor, ‘'There are types of labor which local people -- our 
American people -- just refuse to do, and stoop labor is one of them." 
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A regional supervisor for the Farm Placement Service was quoted in the 
Los Angeles Times as saying, ‘'Americans have never done this labor in the 
18 years I have been connected with the farm labor placement and I believe 
we must continue to import labor to handle stoop crops and citrus as long as 


we continue to grow those crops." 


Domestic workers are forced to rely on Farm Placement Service personnel 


to secure their jobs. 


Let us assume a domestic comes into an area, such as San Joaquin County, 
or Imperial County, and notices a field where there is a crew, obviously 
made up of braceros, at work, Let us assume he is that rare domestic who 
is acquainted with his rights. He presents himself at the beginning of the 
next work day -- 5:30 or 6:00 A.M. (work days start early in this industry) 
-- and asks for a job. The bracero-users' representative, usually a super- 
visor or foreman, says that he must go to the farm labor office and get a 
referral card. If the domestic lacks transportation, the game is over at 
that point, for the farm labor offices are always located in town, miles from 
the place of employment. But let us lean over backward in our assumptions. 
Let us assume this is a fortunate domestic who has his own automobile, and 
who, furthermore, has the money to pay for enough gasoline to make the 
trip. He goes to the employment office, He says, "I'd like to work at the 
So-and-So Ranch. They've got braceros out there.'’ He will be told, "You 
cannot limit your availability for employment. "' In other words, he cannot 
choose the ranch, but will have to accept referral wherever the Farm Place- 
ment Service sends him. 


One of the refinements which bracero-users have developed, and to which the 
government agencies have given their blessing, is a so-called "work record" 
which follows the domestic wherever he goes. In theory, this sounds like a 
legitimate device, similar to the personnel records maintained in responsible 
industries, In practice, however, it is frequently used as a technique for 
driving domestics out of the farm labor market, If a domestic leaves his 
employment, this fact is noted on his work record together with whatever 
explanation the employer gives the Farm Placement Office. The departure 
may have been for sickness, or any number of reasons -- most likely, 
unacceptable wages and working conditions, All the employer need do is 

say, ‘Quit; no reason, '"' and this is often accepted as truth and entered on 

the record. 


At any time that three such entries appear on an individual's record, he is no 
longer entitled to referral to a job filled by a bracero, The Farm Placement 
Office may refer him, but doesn't have to; the employer may hire him, but 
doesn't have to. The domestic worker has no more "prior right." 


It is an ingenious arrangement, and as the years go by, bracero-users are 
building up a growing file of workers who are black-listed already or who may 
be blacklisted at any time with complete impunity on the part of the employer. 


Another administrative device which the Farm Placement Service has insti- 
tuted at the behest of bracero-users stringently limits the number of domes - 
tics who may be referred to any one user, The limit in Ventura County, 

for example, is three and sometimes five. They may even be members of 
the same family. It makes no difference, They are split up. If they 

insist on staying together, or if they don't have transportation enough for 
each of the "splinter groups, '' they are out of luck. They have no recourse 
but to move on to a non-bracero-using area. 


One of the most common practices which disheartens domestic agricultural 
jobseekers is to require that they go through the machinery of the local 
bracero-users' association, For example, an experienced local worker in 
Ventura County recently said, 


On May 23rd 1962 at 12:10 p.m. Lapplied at the Oxnard Berry 
Farm Site located on Rice & Hwy 101 for work, I talked to 
some men working at this place and asked for the foreman. 
One worker told me that he was a bracero and that he did not 
know the foreman's name but he pointed out the foreman to me 
and I walked to the foreman and applied to him for a job, The 
foreman did not give me his name, he told me that he had con- 
tracted workers from the labor Assn, and that the domestic 
workers that he had in his crew were hired at the Assn. 

Camp in Oxnard and that he would not hire me unless I went 
to the Assn. and asked for a job, He said that if I applied 

at the Assn. Iwas not going to pick out the ranch where I 
would go to work but that the Assn, man would pick outa 
ranch for me, Itold him that I wanted to work at this location 
because it was close to my home and it would be convenient 
for me to go to work for him. He still refused to hire me and 
directed me to the Ventura County Farm Labor Assn, for 
employment, 


A. group of four single men, driving an old Chevrolet, said in an interview 
near £1 Centro, California: 


We started out from L.A. two days ago, heading south looking 
for work. We stopped at every farm labor office on the way -- 
there must have been five or six of them. At allof them, we 
got the same story: "There's no jobs open.'' We could see 
plenty of Nationals working in all the fields and orchards, 

but we thought, ''What's the use of arguing ?'' So here we are, 
all the way down at the border, We asked for a job and they 
referred us to a National camp. What do they think we are? 
Hell, we're Americans, 


A bracero himself commented that the treatment of domestics at his camp in 
the Salinas Valley was even more unfair than the treatment of the braceros. 


...they had a lot of local people working in the lettuce with 
us and living in our camps. They treated the local workers 
very bad, Every time they complained about the food, they 
were fired. The braceros could miss a day or two of work 
and nothing was said. Ifa local worker missed a day, he 
was fired. They drove them hard in the fields. As soon 
as other work opened up, the locals left, (They) were not 
satisfied to work just for their board as we Mexican 
Nationals were doing. 


Even if domestic workers do not have to live in the local bracero camp, to 
require them to go through bracero-users' associations for their jobs is to 
put the foxes directly in charge of the chickens. Domestic workers have long 
maintained that the only equitable solution is "gate hiring’: a requirement 
that domestics are to be hired directly at the ranches where braceros are 
employed. Domestics feel this is the only way to give real meaning to the 
concept of "prior right." 


Bracero-users have violently fought the policy of gate-hiring. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has, time after time, announced it was "about" to promulgate 
such a policy, but has always equivocated and backed away before actually 
doing so. The system of referring domestic farm workers by the California 
Farm Placement Offices to the growers' labor as sociation for dispatch could 
have beer an efficient means of securing for domestic workers the best jobs 
aVailable in the area, 


The Associations have all the necessary information at hand to make this 
possible; types of activities, field locations, duration of activities, sizes of 
crews and activities in which braceros are employed. It is clearly the 
responsibility of the as sociations to provide for the domestic workers the 
jobs offering the greatest continuity and, if the workers are providing their 
own transportation, the jobs of 
tion. If the crews working at the activity requested by a domestic worker 
are filled by braceros it is clearly the respons ibility of the association or 
individual grower to replace the bracero with the domestics, Failure to do 
so is a violation of article 9 of the Migrant Labor Agreement, 


fering the greatest convenience of trans porta- 


This brings us to the heart of a dilema, a dilema for the growers, Under the 
terms of the Migrant labor Agreement, the employer of Mexican nationals 

is liable to the Mexican worker for providing for three fourths employment 

or payment thereof during the period of his contract, recontract or extensions. 
The number of Mexican nationals authorized for a given area and or associa- 
tion is based on figures developed from estimates of labor needs given to 


Farm Placement by growers and records of the number of domestic workers 


from Farm Placement registrations and referrals of the preceeding season, 


If the grower overestimates his labor needs and the Farm Placement under- 
estimates the number of domestics who make themselves available, the 
grower is faced with the requirement to give unexpected domestic work 

force job priority and at the same time of meeting his obligation to the 
braceros contracted. Thus the unanticipated appearance of a sizable domestic 
work force is a double threat to the grower. 


The law forces him to hire domestics and at the same time to fulfill his 
guaranty to the braceros he has contracted. He could theoretically end up 
paying a double work force one employed and one unemployed, not a happy 
position to be in. 


It is not strange that the grower acts to protect himself from the likelihood 
that this will happen. 


Gate hire is optional for the employer. He is free to hire or not hire any 
number of workers who present themselves. In some areas of California, 
particularly those which are not bracero dominated, gate hire is a common 
practice. There is no pressure on the workers by the growers' associations 
to go through farm placement for refferal and then through the association for 
assignment to a particular employer. In those areas which are bracero 
dominated the workers are denied gate hire and forced to go through Farm 
Placement, 


Atill another development in the farm labor market, which has gone hand-in- 
hand with the hegemony of the bracero institution, and which affects the “prior 
rights'' of domestic workers, merits careful attention, This is the so-called 
"day haul'' system, A case might be made for this transportation arrange- 
ment if it were part of a serious and coherent over-all attempt to bring reason 
and order into the farm labor market. But as things now stand, it is often 
little more than a formality which agricultural employers must go through 

in order to receive their next allotment of braceros from Uncle Sam. 


Its' lack of serious purpose is nowhere better revealed than in the fact the 
pick-up point is almost invariably located in the most squalid skid rows 
available. Most domestic farm workers dc not live on skid row. They live 
in "shoestring communities" on the unincorporated fringes of cities like 
Stockton, Modesto, Fresno, and Bakersfield. If bracero-users were really 
interested in recruiting domestics, they would send their trucks and buses to 
those areas. If the government agencies want to give practical meaning to the 
catch-phrase ''reasonable efforts .... to attract domestic workers ", they 
would require bracero-users to recruit where the workers are, 


Under the "day-haul'' system, a domestic not living on skid row must get up 
at three or four a.m. and walk several miles to the most deprived part of 
town. Among other things, the “day-haul" system, as presently functioning, 


has discouraged many women continuing in farm work, It has also had the 
effect of giving a totally misleading prominence to the skid-row element in 
the farm labor force, Bracero-users weep great crocodile tears that their 
so-called recruitment efforts are met with irresponsible workers. What do 
they expect when these efforts are confined to skid row? Do they seriously 
believe that the wages and working conditions they offer entitle them to the 


cream of the labor force? 


The truth is that growers get far, far more than they are entitled to for what 
they offer. Wages of $1.00 an hour or less, under degraded conditions of 
hiring and employment, without normal job security, without accepted fringe 
benefits, without worker representation -- these are intolerable insults. It 
is remarkable that there are any Americans at all willing to put up with these 
conditions, much less sober, industrious, responsible Americans, Yet 
there are. There are many. Despite what appear to be bracero-users' 
deliberate efforts to drive all domestics but ''winos'"' out of farm labor, 
'Wwinos'' make up an almost insignificant proportion of the domestic force. 


The "day-haul'' system seems to have degenerated into little more thana 
gesture bracero-users must go through as a precondition to getting their 
braceros. In the spring of 1961, for example, several thousand braceros 
were used by the big asparagus corporations of the San Joaquin County delta, 
The bracero-users seemed to have agreed in advance which of them would 
send a 'recruiter'' to the Stockton shape-up each morning. During the 

Easter vacation, a group of college students were trying to obtain employment 
in asparagus. Here is what happened, in the words of one of them, 


After a great deal of inquiring, we finally found the vehicle 
that the asparagus growers had sent, It was a broken-down, 
blue panel truck, The driver was nowhere to be seen. We 
walked around, looking for other asparagus transportation, 
but there was none, We came back to the panel truck. The 
driver was stillnot there. But, by asking around, somebody 
finally pointed him out to us, He had been drinking. We didn't 
like the idea of his driving, but we wanted the work, so we 
were willing to take the chance, But he said that before he 
could take us out to work, we had to go into the Farm Place- 
ment Office. It was open by this time. We went in and stood 
in line. 


The man who talked to us in the office did everything he could 
to discourage us, He said that the women in the group couldn't 
work in asparagus, When we ask him why, he said it was too 
hard. When we kept pressing him, he finally admitted that it 
was just that it had never been done during the time he had been 
there. 


He claimed that asparagus cutting gave you tuberculosis, 

and kept insisting over and over again that we wouldn't like 
it, But we kept insisting over and over again that we wanted 
to do it. So finally he said we could try it. We went back 
out to where the blue panel truck had been. It was gone. We 
looked all over the shape-up area for it, but couldn't 

find it anywhere, We talked to some other people and 
learned that the driver had left without any workers at all. 


We still wanted asparagus jobs. We knew where some of 
the ranches were that were using braceros. So we drove 
out to the Islands, and asked at several places. We were 
refused everywhere. At one place, there is no way to get to 
the ranch except across a bridge. There was a guard 
stationed on the bridge. He wouldn't even let us onto 


the property. 


On other occasions, bracero-users do not even go through the motions of 


recruiting on "skid row." 


ING CONDITIONS: 


After a particularly persevering domestic finally secures his job, he is 

likely to find that his troubles are only beginning. A fourth form of adverse 
effect consists of harrassment on the job -- changes in working conditions -- 
changes which would never have taken place had it not been for the availability 


of a docile, alien labor force. 


Working conditions have gotten worse in the last ten years. I know about 
tomatoes. You are supposed to get paid for picking the fifty-pound box. They 
used to make us fill them to 48-50 pounds, But they found they could get 
more out of the braceros. They mace them shake the boxes so they would 
hold more. They make the braceros put 58-60 pounds in the boxes. 
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They used to treat us like human beings. When I was planting strawberries 
over in the Salinas Valley, I remember they would give us a 10 minute break 
every two and a half hours, They don't do that any more, They don't have 
to. The braceros never ask for a break, 


A domestic potato picker will stand for just so much "overage'! on his stub, 


He will fill it with 55 pounds even though he is only paid for 50, Ihave 


weighed stubs in the field checked in by Mexican Nationals at 65 pounds and 
more. They were paid for 50 pounds. 


At one time wine grape picking was paid for by the box, Recently some 
employers changed over to payment by the gondola or tank, Some crews 
of Nationals were compelled by their foremen to throw in extra grapes for 
good measure. 'Good measure" for a lug box may mean four or five 
pounds. For a gondola it may mean 40 or 50 pounds. 
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On September 23, 1960, we went out to Vala Brothers Ranch on Dale Road in 

Salida (Stanislaus County) and asked for work, There were Nationals working 
there. The foreman said we could go to work, We saw that they were picking 
in gondolas and we asked if we could pick in boxes instead, The foreman said 
"No, if you don't want to pick in gondolas then I don't want you picking here, fy 


We left and phoned Farm Labor, Mr. Fletcher of the Farm Labor Office 
said he had never heard of domestics having a choice of how they wanted to 
pick when Nationals were in the field, Anyway, Mr. Fletcher said, why fool 
around with a job where Nationals were when he had a good job paying S125 


an hour, 


(Signed by five domestic workers) 


The Nationals work like dogs. You wouldn't believe it unless you had been 
out there and seen it, Let me give you an example. A couple of months ago, 
a fellow comes into the office here--a domestic, He says, ''I come out here 
all the way from the Midwest, I've got a wife and kids, and I need work bad," 
I says tohim, "I'm sorry, fella, but things are tight right now. All I could 
give you would be a job planting garlic at 85¢ an hour," He says, ''It's 

better than nothing. '' Isays, "It would be in with a crew of Nationals. It 
would be rough."' He says, "I've worked hard all my life. '' So I send him 

out to one of D 's ranches, At noon, he comes backin. His 


' " 


tongue was hanging down to here. He says, "I never thought I'd see the day 
I couldn't do as good as the next man. But those guys out there are crazy 
men. They aren't just working--they're killing themselves.'' Of course, 
that's why the growers like the Nationals so much, 
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I will give you an idea of why most of the jobs are held by braceros around 
here now. As long as I can remember, the vineyards that were growing wine 
grapes in this area used to operate this way: pickers would put the grapes 
into boxes and leave them at the sides of the roads that run through the vine - 
yards, Twice a day or so, a truck would drive through, There would be a 


driver and two or three ''swampers. '' One swamper would stand up in the 
back of the truck; the other swampers would toss up the boxes of grapes 
from the roadside. The swamper in the truck would empty the boxes, and 
toss them back down on the ground, These swampers would work ata 
regular hourly wage. Let me tell you how it works now, When the truck 
drives through the vineyards, there is just the driver, Sometimes he is a 
local; sometimes he is a bracero,. There are no more Swampetfs. When 
the truck approaches, the braceros who are picking the grapes have to stop 
what they are doing, and run to the road, which may be 100 yards away or so, 
and then do their own swamping. They have to dump their own boxes of 
grapes into the truck, And they do this on their own time, since they are 
working at piece rates -- so much per box that they cut, This change in the 
job is one of the big reasons why local guys aren't much interested in grape 
cutting any more. 


There were 12 in my family -- my mother and father and 12 children. 
Beginning in June every year, we would go out to harvest the crops, return- 
ing to Claremont in December. The children would have to try to complete 
two semesters of school work in one semester, 


We worked in practically any crop you could name: figs, tomatoes, lettuce, 
grapes, prunes, apricots, cotton, oranges, lemons, and so forth. We 
worked in the San Joaquin Valley, Sacramento Valley, Santa Clara Valley, 
around Napa, Salinas Valley, around Santa Paula, and just about every part 
of California except right down next to the border. 


When we first started going out on the road, in the late 1930's, we did all 
right. We would get up before daybreak, begin working at 4:30 or so, and 
work for ten hours or so. That way we were able to finish before the real 
heat of the afternoon, By really applying ourselves, we were able to make 
enough between June and December to carry us through the rest of the year 
-- or just about, anyway. 


Then things began to get tough. We had to compete with braceros, They 
would get the good picking and we would get the poor orchards. The only 
time we saw a good orchard was in second or third pickings. It wasn't just 
my family that was having this trouble, All the local families, and the 
families coming in from other areas, were having the same trouble. We 
used to say the Mexican Nationals were getting the cream of the crop and we 


were getting the cream of the crap... So we've gotten out of agriculture now, 


The foremen, contractors, and growers have snubbed us, ignored us, 
threatened us, intimidated us, showed us in every way they could that we 
weren't wanted or needed. They have driven us at a pace that no man should 


have to stand, for kind of wages they pay. Iwas irrigating near Sacramento, 
for example, It was the rainmaker system, where you have to move pipes; 
they are pieces that fit together, maybe a mile long. The ground gets 
muddy, and you sink in up to your knees, Il was working with a bracero, He 
was like a crazy man, Iam in good condition. I don't smoke. Ican keep 
up with any ordinary worker, But the braceros don't walk, they run, I 
went to the boss, and I said it just didn't make sense to push a man that way. 


He said for me to get out, 


Since they got the braceros, they have figured out all kinds of ways of 
getting more work out of you for less money. They reject the stuff you've 
picked -- peas, or whatever it is, They make you fill the containers fuller 
than they ever did before. They give you drinking water that's full of mud 
and dirt, so that it isn't even fit for pigs, much less human beings. They 
harass you in a thousand ways -- trying to make it impossible for you. The 
idea is to make you quit, so they can get in braceros to do the work, 
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Enis Taylor has been employed by the McDaniel Company, hoeing canta- 


loupes, 


On March 31...Enis Taylor was fired because... you can't keep up with 
the Nationals, "' 


We protest using the Contract Nationals as a method of speed-up for 


resident workers. 


The following complaints are being filed against the F, H. Hoague Company: 
1, There are no toilet facilities for workers in the field. Workers 
either relieve themselves among the rows of vegetables or in the 
case of women they must try to find a ditch to hide themselves in, 

2. On many days there is no drinking water at the field for the 
workers. 
a. When there is water at the field, it is put at the far end of 
the field where the workers will have to go for a long distance 
to get water -- and the foreman complains to the workers when 
they go to get a drink, 


We request that adequate toilet facilities be provided immediately; and 
further request that water is furnished every day and that the field foreman 
is advised by his employer that human beings must have water to drink and 
that his jeers at workers seeking a drink of water are strictly out of line. 
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"T like to be treated like a man. I figured out a way. I won't work for a 
grower or contractor who uses Nationals. I look around until I find me 
a smaller grower, who doesn't use Nationals. He will treat you more 
decently, He knows what it's like to get out in the orchard and do a day's 
work himself. He's not like these bracero-users.., "' 


The Department of Labor's interest in ''adverse effect'' primarily is con- 
fined to wages, even though the relevant section on Public Law 78 itself 
refers specifically to wages and working conditions. Working conditions 
need investigation, regulation and enforcement. 

HOUSING: 

There is another vast area of adverse effect in which the Department has 
shown no interest whatsoever, even though it is perfectly demonstrable 
and easy to measure. This is the disappearance of housing for domestic 
farm labor families. 


Farm wages have always been low, But there was a time when this was 
partially recompensed by "perquisites'', It was assumed that the grower 
would provide housing for his seasonal employees and their families, even 
if it was little more than a roof over their heads. There can be no question 
that housing was an aid to the recruitment of domestic farm labor, Without 
it -- it is simply ridiculous to expect an out-of-area worker to keep his 
family in a motel at $5 - $10 a day when he is only earning $10 - 12 a day. 


Even representatives of the California Farm Placement Service concede the 
relationship between farm labor housing and farm labor supply. 


In 1949, local representatives of the Farm Placement Service made the 
following observations: 


The location of the Farm Labor Camp in the Gridley district has 
assisted in the assurance of an available supply of harvest hands in 
the peach and prune harvest... Sackett Booth, Manager, Oroville 
Office of State Farm Placement Service, 


Unquestionably, the efforts of our farm labor offices to draw workers 
into the areas of activity would have been easier and more successful 
if more adequate temporary housing had been available..... 

Raymond Roth, Farm Placement Represerative, San Joaquin County. 


Lack of adequate farm housing continues to be the major cause of 
most recruitment difficulties in this area... Growers with adequate 
housing harvest their crops with little or no labor difficulty. ... Jack 
Rocca, Farm Placement Representative, San Benito and Santa Cruz 
Counties, 


By 1951, Farm Placement Representatives were reporting in a more 
Sanguine vein. 


In the Tracy area there was noticable construction of on-farm housing 
for seasonal workers. The growers! association set a main objective 
toward the construction of a large central community labor camp to 
accommodate at least a portion of the labor needed in this tomato 
producing district. This effort is progressing satisfactorily. 
Raymond Roth, San Joaquin County. 
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Each year shows a slight increase in housing for workers. The farmer 
who has the housing has had the least difficulty in securing and keeping 
workers. The Gridley Farm Labor Camp has housing for 300 families. 
Improvements planned and in progress include installation of gas for 
cooking and heating, a new sewage system, and some new construction. 
More than $40,000 will probably be spent to put the camp in first-class 
shape which should be a great help next year. ... Sackett Booth, Butte 
and Glenn Counties, 


But, it will be recalled, 1951 was the year which ushered in the Bracero 
Era. Braceros are not permitted to bring their families with them, Single 
male housing is much cheaper than family housing. Instead of units with 
some measure of privacy, all you have to do is build barracks. 


Under the impact of the bracero system, the family units which existed 
were permitted to deterioriate. Many family camps were converted into 
bachelor camps, Nearly all the new farm labor housing was built for 
single male occupancy. The conversion of farm labor housing -- from 
family style to army style -- proceeded at the same pace as the conversion 
of the farm labor force -- from domestic to foreign. And this was no 
coincidence. 


Some Farm Placement Representatives were able to see what was happening. 
One of them commented, in 1952, without passing judgment on the process: 


'The gradual increase in housing for single workers has 
contributed to the hiring of foreign crews on a long-term basis," 


The change which has taken place in the availability of family housing for 
agricultural workers can be put in exact terms, In June, 1942, facilities 
such as the following were available throughout every crop-area of California: 


ACCOMMODATIONS PROVIDED SEASONAL FARM WORKERS, 
SELECTED CALIFORNIA COUNTIES AND CROPS, 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1942 


County and Crop Facilities 


Imperial Rancher's camp 
Sugar beets 
Los Angeles Housing 
Alfalfa hay, lemons, oranges 
Orange Camp sites 
Miscellaneous vegetables 
Riverside 
Apricots, potatoes Camp sites 
Cherries, grapes FSA(Farm Security 
Administration) camp 
Santa Barbara 
Lemons, Misc. vegetables Cabins, FSA camp 
Ventura Tents 
Apricots 
Contra Costs FSA camps 
Apricots, peaches 
Monterey Housing 
Carrots, lettuce, sugar beets, apricots 


Santa Clara FSA camp 
Apricots, cherries 

Fresno FSA camp 
Cotton (chop), grain 

Kern 
Grapes, potatoes, tomatoes, plums, FSA camp 
sugar beets 

Kings Cabins 
Cotton (chop) 

Merced Cabins, camp sites 
Cotton (chop) 

San Joaquin Housing, camp sites 
Alfalfa hay, grain, peaches 

Stanislaus FSA camp 
Alfalfa hay, grain, peaches, apricots 

Colusa Camp sites 
Sugar beets 

Yolo FSA camp 


Apricots 


SOURCE: California Department of Employment, Weekly Agricultural 
Labor Report, #109, June 29, 1942 


This is an interesting table in several respects. In the first place, 
exactly twenty years later, in June, 1962, not a single one of the facilities 
listed in Table 1 was still available, according to the state's ''Weekly 


Agricultural Labor Report'' 7866. 


In 1942, California growers planned for a domestic labor force, including 
the provision of domestic housing facilities, and, domestic workers proved 
available even in the midst of the greatest of all national manpower crises. 
In 1962, California growers planned for the absence of a domestic labor 
force, and provided no domestic labor housing, and, there proved to be a 
domestic labor ''shortage."' 


In September, 1942, the first Mexican contract workers were imported into 
California. Braceros continued to be used under the World War II 

emergency program until January l, 1948. (Thereafter, new emergency 
programs were devised.) During this same period of time, other special 
classes of workers were used in Southwestern agriculture, including 

convicts from State prisons, "interns'' from Japanese-American concentration 
camps, and prisoners-of-war from the Axis powers, For our present 
purposes, the vital common denominator of these several groups is perhaps 
not so much that they were all captive workers as that they were all single 
male workers. 


By the end of the wartime period, California's Weekly Farm Labor Report 
had begun to reveal significant changes in its columns devoted to ''facilities," 
For example, a June, 1948, issue contained such information as the following: 


TABLE 2 


ACCOMMODATIONS PROVIDED SEASONAL FARM WORKERS, 
SELECTED CALIFORNIA COUNTIES AND CROPS, 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 27, 1948 


County and Crop 


Los Angeles 
Lemons, oranges 


Celery 
Asparagus 
Misc. vegetables 
Orange 
Lemons, oranges 
Riverside 
Grapes, apricots 
Cherries, 
Alfalfa, onions 
San Bernardino 
Grapefruit, potatoes, 
vineyards 
San Diego 
Strawberries, dry beans 
Misc. vegetables 


Santa Barbara 

Lemons, lettuce, flowers 
Ventura 

Lemons, oranges 


Tomatoes, carrots, lima beans 


Alameda 
Sugar beets, lettuce, 
Misc. vegetables, apricots 
Contra Costa 
Asparagus 
Apricots 


Monterey 


Strawberries, lettuce, garlic 


Apricots, carrots 


San Benito 
Lettuce, Apricots 


San Luis Obispo 
Misc. vegetables 
San Mateo 
Peas 
Santa Clara 
Strawberries 
Apricots 
Misc. vegetables 
Orchard maintenance 


Santa Cruz 
Lettuce, misc. vegetables 
Apricots, strawberries, 
bush berries 


Facilities 


Board, room (single 
Mexicans) 

Batching quarters 
Board, camps (single) 
Camps, transportation 
Board, camps(single 
Mexicans) 


Housing, camp sites 
Camps, camp sites 
Camp sites 


Board, room, housing 


Camp, camp sites, 
Board, room, housing, 
transportation 

Camps, transportation 


Board, toom, 
Transportation 


Camps 
Camps, housing 


Camps, camp sites 
camps, camp sites, 
transportation 


Camp, housing, 
transportation 

Camp sites, transportat- 
ion 


Board, camps, trans- 
portation, camp site, 
transportation 
Camps, housing 


Camps, camp sites 


Camp sites, transportat- 
ion, housing camps, 


Camp, transportation 
Camp sites 


Fresno 
Cotton (chop) 
Misc, Vegetables 
Merced 
Cotton (chop) 


Bush berries 
San Joaquin 
Tomatoes, apricots 
Dry beans, plums 
Stanislaus 
bush berries, peaches, plums 
nectarines, apricots 
Tulare 
bush berries 
cotton (chop) 


Butte 

sugar beets 
Colusa 

Apricots 


Placer 
cherries, plums 
Sacramento 
Asparagus 
Strawberries 
Solano 
Cherries, apricots 
Asparagus 
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Camp sites, housing, 
transportation, Camp 
sites, housing 


Board, room, camps, 
transportation 
transportation 


camp sites, transportation 
transportation! 


camps, camp sites, 
transportation 


board, camp sites, hous- 
ing camp sites, trans- 
portation 


camp,camp sites 


Camps, housing, 
transportation 


camp sits, transportation 


Board, room, camps 
Transportation 


camp sites 
Camps, housing 


Once again, this information is significant in several respects, For one 
thing, there were still, in 1948, many facilities available which are not 
available today, The reports show no farm labor family housing in Riverside, 
San Bernardino, San Diego, Alameda, Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa 


Clara, Colusa, £resno, or Solano Counties, 


But it is interesting to note that, even in 1948, changes had begun to take 
place, According to the reports, family housing had disappeared in Los 
Angeles, Orange, and other Southern California counties. For the first 
time, we find official recognition of the concept of housing and feeding 
facilities adapted exclusively for the use of single males, In Southern 
California citrus we note that these facilities are restricted not only on the 
basis of sex and marital status, but on the basis of ancestry (Mexican). We 
should point out, in much the same connection, that from 1948 onward, 
many entries which read ''camps'' should, for the sake of accuracy, read 
"camps (single),'' Throughout this statement, the only facilities we can be 
certain are appropriate for family groups are those listed as ''housing,"' 
"Camp sites'' are suitable only to the extent that farm labor families are 
able to make the necessary investments in camping equipment or house 


trailers, 


We also note, in the 1948 data, the new use of the entry ''transportation,"’ 
This entry bespeaks the development of the system, known as the ''day haul,'' 
about which we have already commented, For all practical purposes, this 
system, like the bracero program, or the use of wetbacks, is designed to 


yield a labor force composed exclusively of single males. 


Now, let us turn to comparable information for June, 1951, This was one 
month before the enactment of Public Law 78. The peak number of 
braceros used the previous season, under the informal interbellum 


version of the program, was 7,800. 


TABLE 3 


ACCOMMODATIONS PROVIDED SEASONAL FARM 
WORKERS, SELECTED CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 
AND CROPS, WEEK ENDING JUNE 23,1951 


County and crop 


Imperial 
Cotton (chop), tomatoes, 
cantaloupes 
Los Angeles 
Asparagus 
Celery 
Oranges 
Orange 
Lemons 
Oranges 


Riverside 
Lemons 


Grapefruit (Desert) 


Cantabupes 
Apricots 
Oranges 

San Bernardino 
Lemons 
Potatoes 

San Diego 
Avocadoes 
Strawberries 


Grapes 
Misc, Vegetables 


Santa Barbara 

Cauliflower, sugar beets, 
Ventura 

Lemons 


Mis. Vegetables 
Alameda 

Strawberries 

Cherries 

Sugar beets 


Facilities 


camps 


Board, room (single) 
Board, room (single) 
Board, room (single) 


Board, camps,(single) transportat- 
ion - Board, camps, (single) 
transportation 


Camps, camp sites, housing, 
transportation 

Camps, campsites, housing, 
transportation 

Camps, camp sites 

Camps, camp sites, housing 
Transportation 


Camps, housing 
Camp sites, housing 


Board, room, transportation 
Board, room, camps, transportat- 
ion 

Board, room, camps 

Board, room, camps, housing, 
transportation 


Camps, transportation 


Board, room, housing, trans- 
portation 
Transportation 


Board, room, camps, campsites 
Camp sites 
Board, room, camps 


Contra Costa 
Apricots 
Mendocino 
apples 
Monterey 
dry beans, lettuce 
San Benito 
apricots 
San Luis Obispo 
Cauliflower, celery 
small grain 
Lettuce 
Snap beans 
Clara 
Sugar beets 
Misg vegetables 


Strawberries, apricots 


Santa Cruz 
apricots, bush berries 


Sonoma 
apples, bush berries 


Fresno 

Misc. vegetables 
Kern 

Cotton(chop) 

Alfalfa hay 

Potatoes 
Kings 

Cotton (chop) 
Madera 

bush berries 

Cotton (chop) 
Merced 

Cotton (chop) 


Melons 
Tomatoes 
Peaches 


San Joaquin 
Asparagus 
Dry beans 
Onions 
Celery 
Stanislaus 
Berries, misc. 


Tulare 

Cotton (chop), peaches 
El Dorado 

Orchards 


Camps, camp sites 
Camps, camp sites, transportation 


camps, transportation 
camp sites 


Housing (single) 
board, room(single 
Housing 

camp sites 


Camps, housing 

Camps, campsites, housing 
transportation 

Camps, camp sites, transportation 


Camp sites 


Camp sites, camps, transportation 


Housing 


Camps, transportation 
Board, room, transportation 
Transportation 


Camps, housing, transportation 


Housing, transportation 
Camp sites, transportation 


Camp, campsites, housing 
transportation 

Camps, camp sites, housing 
Camps, camp sites 

Board, room, camps, camp 
sites, housing 


Camps 

Camps, camp sites, transportation 
Transportation 

Camps, transportation 


Board, room, camps, campsites, 
housing, transportation 


Camps, camp sites, housing 


Board, room, camp sites 
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Placer 
Plums Camp sites, transportation 


Sacramento 
Asparagus Board, room, camps 
Alfalfa hay Transportation 
Solano 
Apricots Camps, camp sites 
Pears Camp sites 
Yolo 
Apricots Camp sites, transportation 


Alfalfa hay Transportation 


SOURCE: California Department of Employment, "Weekly Farm Labor 
Report,'' June 23, 1951 


Here, we note the persistence of some of the same developments previously 
observed. But we note, too, that facilities suitable for domestic farm labor 
families seemed at this time to be holding their own, Family housing for 
vegetable workers was reported in San Diego County; there was family housing 
for lettuce workers in San Luis Obispo County; for sugar beet thinners in 
Santa Clara County; for berry pickers in Madera and Stanislaus Counties; 

for cotton choppers in Kings County; for grapefruit pickers in East Riverside 
County; for potato workers in San Bernardino County; for apricot pickers and 
cutters in West Riverside County. Althogether, family housing was reported 
available, in 12 California counties in June, 1951, and another 16 counties 
had camp sites available in connection with major crop activities. 


But change came quickly, In October, 1951, the number of braceros had 
increased five fold over the previous season. It continued to go up every year, 
to more than 100,000 in California in October, 1957, Thereafter, peak 
numbers declined somewhat through 1961, but in 1962 started to climb again, 


In this same period of time, the number of farm labor camps reported by 
the California Division of Housing increased by more than fifty percent, as 
shown by the following table, 
TABLE 4 
FARM LABOR CAMPS OF RECORD, 
CALIFORNIA, 1950 - 1960 


Year Farm Labor Camps 
1950 4,150 
1951 4,440 
1952 4,980 
1953 4,980 
1954 SSIS, 
19D3 5,400 
1956 5,850 
1957 6,045 
1958 6,280 
959 6, 400 
1960 6,450 


CG SOURCE: California Department of Industrial Relations, Division of 
Housing, unpublished data. 


NOTE: 1950-1956 data are estimates; 1957-1960 data are enumerations, 
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The increase is attributable almost entirely to the burgeoning of the 
bracero industry. The dramatic rise of single male farm labor housing 
and the accompanying, equally dramatic decline of facilities for farm 
labor families may be charted graphically through data from the California 
Department of Employment. In June, 1951, 8 crop-area activities in the 
state offered single male housing only; 38 offered family housing. On the 
exactly comparable data in 1962, 54 crop-area activities were offering single 
male housing only; 12 were offering family housing. And these 12 were 
confined to a single county, Tulare. From 12 counties with reported 
family housing in June, 1951, we were down to just one, out of 39 counties 
reporting crop-activities in June, 1962. 


Data for the Bracero Era show a consistent and continuous curve, 
TABLE 5 


CROP-AREA-ACTIVITIES REPORTING SINGLE 
MALE AND FAMILY HOUSING, WITH FAMILY 
HOUSING AS PERCENT OF TOTAL, 1951,1955 
AND 1960 


Week Ending Crop-area-~activities Crop-area-activities amily housing 
offering single male offering family as percent of 
housing only housing total 


June 23, 1951 82.6 
April 2, 1955 ! 51.1 


March 12, 1960 267 
June 30, 1962 18.8 


SOURCE: California Department of Employment, ''Weekly Farm Labor 
Report"! 


What do these data mean, in more concrete terms? They mean, for example, 
that family housing and/or campsites, which were available in 1951, are no 
longer, to be found in San Luis Obispo County, San Diego County, San 
Bernardino County, East Riverside County and a number of other areas. 
These statistics mean that a family wishing to work in apples, berries, 

beans, or other crops in Santa Cruz County will find no reported family facil- 
ities, The same is true in horticultural and agricultural work in San Mateo 
County. Family housing is no longer reported as available in Santa Clara 
County, even in the prune harvest, which is perhaps the State's largest user 
of migratory family labor, There is no family housing reported as available 
in the Lake County pear harvest, the Mendocino hop harvest, the Napa County 
grape harvest, or the Sonoma County apple harvest accordingto these reports. 
There is no family housing offered in San Joaquin County, with its immense 
tomato, grape and ather harvests; none in Stanislaus County, with its rich 
peach, almond and walnut harvests; none in any of the harvests of Sacramento, 
Solano, Yolo, Alameda, or ContraCosta Counties, All of these areas and 

all of these crops are heavy users of bracero labor. Central and Northern 
California growers have learned what their Southern California colleagues 
discovered some years earlier: there are certain advantages, at least in 

the short run, in a labor force made up largely if not entirely of single males 
(preferably Mexican); there are ways in which one can virtually ensure one- 
self such a labor force, and virtually ensure oneself against the necessity of 
dealing with a labor force of American family workers; the manipulation of 
housing and related facilities is among the most effective methods of accomplish: 


ing these ends. 


Sa 


What do seasonal farm labor families do? Where are they to live? How 
are they still able to work in the cherries in San Joaquin County, the apricots 
in East Contra Costa County, the pears in Lake County? Those who can 
afford it may live in cheap trailer courts or in the limited housing that is 
available. The rest sleep under oak trees, under bridges, or in the open, 
But, under these circumstances, many have been forced to withdraw from 
agricultural labor entirely. Many will tell you -- if you care enough to 
ask -- that they bitterly resant their contemptuous treatment; the wages 
are almost impossible for a family to survive on; but the last straw is the 
deterioration and utter disappearance of places for their wives and 
children to live. 


Under the Standard Work Contract, bracero-users are obligated to furnish 
the Mexican worker, upon the Mexican worker's arrival at the place of 
employment and throughout his entire period of employment, without cost to 
such Mexican worker, hygenic lodgings, adequate to the climatic conditions 
of the area of employment ...s 


But under the logic of this system, bracero-users are under no obligation to 
provide housing for families as part of their "responsible efforts... to 
attract domestic workers,'' Whatever "labor shortages'' may exist are 
surely as man-made as anything man has ever made, 
WAGES: 

We have dwelt at some length upon the foregoing types of adverse affect 
because they have not generally received the attention their importance merits. 
There is, of course, an equally universal and even more conspicuous form of 
adverse effect: The depressing effect of the bracero system on farm wages. 
This is the form which has preoccupied the attention of the administrators 

of the program. As we have said before, wages in bracero-using areas 

are not what they would have been if growers had had to bid for dome stic 
workers, Here are some examples of the effect of braceros on wages: 


Just last year (1961) , when 1 was trying to get farm work in 
the Sacramento area, I want to a contractor named Albenez, | 
knew he had some tomato picking jobs. He said, ''I'm paying 
14¢,"" I knew the other contractors using locals were paying 
18¢. SoI said 14¢ wasn't enough. I said he would never be 
able to get workers for that. He said, ''If you and your friends 
don't like it, I'm getting Nationals."' In the tomatoes, before 1951, 
the wage never used to start lower than 15¢ a box, and it went up 
later in the season, or when the field wasn't so good. After the 
braceros came in, it went down and down, until it was 11¢ a box, 
straight through the season. The effect on our wages has been 
terrible. A domestic simply can't support himself on the same 
wages a Mexican National can, The Mexican is only here fora 
few months, then he goes to Mexico where everything is cheaper, 
We have to live here the year around, and pay American prices 
for the things we buy. I challenge any man to show me that he 
can live on what they pay farm workers today -- especially if he 
has a family, like I have. 


Sole 


My name is Silverio Balerio. I have worked in agriculture since 
1947: around King City, Paso Robles and Stockton, I have worked 
in apricots, peaches, pears, cherries, plums, asparagus, lettuce 
thinning, and beet thinning. I live at 215 West 8th Street in Stockton, 
Iam married and have three children... 


Almost all the asparagus in the islands around San Joaquin County 
used to be cut by local Filipinos. We used to be able to make $1,200 
or $1,300 during the asparagus season, .-Since the braceros came 
in, we haven't been able to make more than about $800 a season, 

on the average. So a lot of Filipinos have had to leave, and the 
braceros have taken over, more and more, 


Last March (1961), there were 17 of us... working for Joe Baltini, 
on Holland Tract, outside of Stockton, We were doing pretty 
good. Then Baltini got in a crew of Mexican Nationals, our pay 
started going down. We complained about it, He said, "If you 
don't like it, I got somebody who will be happy to do it." We said, 
'Who?' He said, ''You see those braceros over there? They will 
work for whatever they get and be glad to do it,"' So we left. 

REE Be Ik af dfs ok dhe fe die Ie BIe De 
(One time) in the cherries near Linden, we were told by the contractor 
that we would get 90¢ a bucket. When it came time for us to get 
paid off, the contractor -- his name was Felipe Retamoza -- paid 
us 85¢ a bucket, We told him that wasn't right, He just laughed 
at us, That was on a Saturday. On Monday, when we went back 
out there, every last job was filled by a National, And they were 
getting the 85¢. So we pulled out 


Ne ste Ste sic ste le sles 
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....peaches are the biggest crop in my part of the state.. .- Back in the 
early '50's, we were making 13¢ a box for the first pick, and it 

would go up from that, up to 20¢ a box. In the late 50's, after they 
had run a lot of Nationals in there that they didn't need, the wage 

went down to 12¢ a box. Then, in 1960 and 1961, it started back 

up to where it should be, because the union came in there and 

made 'em take the Nationals out, 


Ne gle se se sie ale she she dle ale 
< 3k Sie ae aie 21k 3k ok ok ois 


I used to load tomatoes, I got 2¢ a box, It is hard work, Then, I 
remember, Perry and Loduca -- they're big labor contractors in 
San Joaquin County -- they offered 1-1/2¢ a box for loading. The 
other locals and I who had been doing the work said it wasn't enough. 
They said , ''Too bad. We can get it done by braceros for even less," 
And they did, 
He dhe die ie aie aie aie aie afc aie ae aie 

Has the bracero program reduced the wages of the locals? No. 
Wages haven't gone down, The locals are getting the same they 
did fourteen years ago. (a foreman in San Bernardino County) 

3h oie ae of afc aie ois 2s ik 2k 2c 2K 3 ik 
A wage freeze tends to have settled over agriculture wherever the govern- 
ment has accepted growers! claims of a "labor shortage," and has certified 
that the use of braceros would not "Adversely Affect" the "prevailing wage," 
This can be documented in any number of ways. In addition to case materials 
quoted above, it may be documented statistically. 


For example, the Sacramento Valley of California became flooded with 
braceros during the 1950's, rising to a peak of 18,245 in 1959. Following was 
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the trend in wages of representative crop-area-activities during this time. 


TABLE 6 
Percent 


County Crop Activity ‘prevailing wage' peak season change 
1952 1959 


Solano wine grapes,harvest $.18-20/40# $.15-18/40# -13.2 
Sacramento sugar beets,harvest l. 00/hr 1,00/hr 0 
Alfalfa hay,harvest .02-03/bale .02/bale -20.0% 
Asparagus, harvest 3,25-3.75/100# 2. 75-3. 75/100# -7.1 
Olives, harvest 1.00-1.25/43# 1.00/43# * =a 
Walnuts, harvest 1.25/hr 1.00/hr -20.0% 
Prunes, harvest .85-100/hr 1.00/hr 
Orchards, pruning .85-90/hr 1.00/hr 
Walnuts, harvest 1,.00-1.25/hr 1,00/hr 
Peaches, harvest .12-.16/40# .12-16/40# 


Sutter Peaches, harvest .12-,16/40# .12-16/40# 0 
Walnuts, harvest 1.00-1,25/hr 1.00/hr -1ll.1 


Yolo Hops, harvest -80-1.00/hr .90/hr 0) 
Alfalfa hay,harvest 1,10-1.25/hr 1.00-1.25/hr - 4.3 


Colusa Sugar beets, harvest 1.00-1.25/hr 1,00-1.25/hr 


El Dorado Pears, harvest -15-.18/40# .18-40# 


1958 data; 1959 unavailable 


SOURCE: California Department of Employment, Division of Research 
and Statistics ''California Weekly Farm Labor Report,'' weekly issues, 


1952-1959. 


Among these sixteen representative crop-activities ina ten-county region, 
wages went up in three cases, remained the same in five cases, and de- 
clined in eight cases. Wages in every other sector of the Sacramento 
Valley economy were, of course, advancing during this period. 


What could have made the difference? Could it have been that California 
must compete with "low-wage" states, such as Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas? Hardly. Most of the major crops in the Sacramento Valley 
are either price supported (rice, sugar beets), or non-competitive with 
other states. California grows 100% of the nation's almonds, 93.8% of the 
walnuts, 84,5% of the grapes, and so forth. 


Could it be because the prices growers receive for the products do not 

permit an increase in farm wages? Growers like to create the impression 

that if only farm prices were to rise, farm wages would automatically rise 
also, Unfortunately for their agrument, it too, collapses in the light of all 
available evidence. Examination of prices received by producers of asparagus, 
olives, wine grapes, and other crops mentioned in the above table reveals 


Soa 
that even when prices rose sharply -- sometimes by as much as 50% -- 
wages either did not rise at all or actually declined. 


The answer has to be something else. There is apparently some peculiar 
element in the situation -- something which nullifies the normal operations 
of a competitive economy, and the law of supply and demand. It does 

not require exhausting cerebral exercise to come to the only possible 
conclusion: the only thing which is unique in the agricultural situation -- 
the something "peculiar'' which-makes possible a wage freeze in the face 
of an alleged labor shortage -- is that Sacramento Valley growers were 
able to tapacaptive labor force to the extent of 18,245 men. 


If this reasoning is correct, one might anticipate that when growers in 

a certain crop-area are no longer permitted to tap the captive labor pool, 
and required to recruit domestic workers, wages would begin to rise. We 
are in a position to conduct a sort of controlled test of this hypothesis in 
this same region, the Sacramento Valley. The most important crop in the 
Sutter-Yuba-Butte Counties area is peaches. During the 1950's, braceros 
were made available to peach growers, even though this forced many 
domestics out of their jobs, The picking price did not change at all from 
1952 to 1959. By 1962, after years of struggle, workers! representatives 
had succeeded in convincing the government agencies that plenty of domestic 
workers were available, and had been all the time. The ''labor shortage" 
was administratively revoked just as it has been administratively created, 
and no braceros were certified for peaches, The more than 6,000 jobs 
were filled entirely by domestics. The average wage Went u> from 14¢ per 
box to 16-1/2¢ per box. . 


Similarly, when braceros were withdrawn from the olive harvest, the 
''most common" wage went up from $1.00 per 43 pound box to Sl.25 per s¢ 
pound box. The wage in Eldorado pears went up from 18¢ to 20¢ a box. 
The wage in hop harvesting went up from $1.00 to $1.25 an hour. 


To be sure, these are modest wage increases: far smaller than developments 
elsewhere if the law of supply and demand were given a completely free rein. 
The reason is that, even though the characteristics of a free labor market 
may appear to have been restored to such harvests as peaches and olives, 
there are other major crops, in the same region at the same time of year, 
which retain the characteristics of a captive labor marker, Seventeen 
thousand braceros were still certified in the Sacramento Valley in September 
1962. Rather than being certified in tree crops, they were largely confined 
to the tomato harvest. But the effect on tree crops was nevertheless substantial. 
If those seventeen thousand braceros had Not been available at depressed wages 
in tomatoes -- wages lower thanwere paid in 1951 -- tomato growers would 
naturally have had to make their jobs more attractive. As tomato wage offers 
began to rise, some peach pickers would have begun to eye them with in- 
Some would no doubt have moved into tomatoes. In order 
peach growers would have had to attract new faces into 
Peach wages would have gone up another penny or two. 


creasing interest. 
to fill those positions, 
the farm labor market. 


The agricultural 


This, needless to say, is the way a free economy works. 
labor market is not free so long as there are any workers injected into it, 


artificially, at a so-called ''prevailing wage'' which is not the product of natural 
economic forces. It has truly been said, "The effect of the bracero program 


Sey. ie 


is like the ripples that move out when you drop a stone in a body of water... 
4g no crop, no kind of farm labor in this part of the nation, has been im mune 
fromthe adverse effects unleashed by the bracero program, 


In fact, it would probably be no exaggeration to say that no kind of 

farm labor in any part of the nation has been immune, Farm workers who 
are squeezed out in California turn up in Washington; farm workers who 
are squeezed out in Texas turn up in Michigan, 


We know there has been adverse effect, But in order to speak in the most 
meaningful terms about adverse effect, we need to know more about farm 
wages than is currently available. As part of their administration of the 
system, the Farm Placement Service and Department of Labor conduct 
"surveys" and "determinations" of hourly rates and piece rates. These 
are seriously inadequate and inaccurate, as we explain elsewhere in this 
report. But even if they were correct, they would not provide the types of 
information which need to be known, 


To say that a farm worker gets a dollar an hour tells us next to nothing about 
how much he makes in an average week or an average month or an average 


year, These are the only meaningful figures because a farm worker must 


keep feeding and clothing and housing himself and his family when he is not 

working as well as when he is working. Because farm workers have no 

unemployment insurance ox other income protection when they are not 

working, it is crucially important to know not only how much they earn 

while employed, but how much of the time they are employed. In other words, 
@ what their total annual earnings are? 


No one knows, 


Data from the U.S, Department of Agriculture are limited in value, They 
lump supervisory personnel together with field workers, they exclude all 
piece rate workers; and they rely primarily on employers! statements rather 
than workers, All these factors make them misleadingly high, And what 

is more, they commit the cardinal error of stopping with monthly earnings 
without an indication of how many months the ayerage workers work. 


The U.S, Department of Labor has made some estimates of year-around 
farm labor earnings, These are very interesting (less than $1,000 a year 
from agriculture), but they are estimates for the whole country, and do not 
distinguish bracero-using areas from non-bracero areas, Southwest from 


Southeast, etc, 


The State of California, although it gathers and disseminates statistics on 
the earnings of every other conceivable type of worker, does not even 
attempt to collect information on the earnings of workers in the state's 
biggest industry, agriculture. A recent letter read: 


"Mrs, Atara Mont 

IEmergency Committee to Aid Farm Workers, 
512 So. San Vicente Blvd., 

Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


"Dear Mrs. Mont: 
This is in reply to your letter of February 20, in which you asked for income 


data for agricultural workers, The Department of Employment's data collection 
and reporting program does not include any information on income of 
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Ne regret that we are unable 


agricultural workers at the present time --- 
to provide you with the infor mation reque sted, "' 


One of the few sources of information on year-around earnings of 
California farm workers is a survey conducted in 1961-62 by the state 
Department of Industrial Relations, The survey was conducted in the 
communities of Corcoran, McFarland, Poplar, West Parlier, Teviston, 
and Three Rocks, in the wealthy agricultural counties of Tulare, Kings, 


and Fresno, In interviews with 1,534 families, the following findings were 


obtained, 


TABLE 7 


MEDIAN ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME, BY OCCUPATION OF 
HEAD SIX CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 


Number of Median annual 


Occupation of 
families family earnings 


family head 
IMO MEE 


Nonfarm skilled and semi-skilled 
Nonfarm unskilled 
Other nonfarm(white collar, etc,) 


Farm equipment operators, foremen 
General field workers 


On public assistance 


SOURCE: State of California, Governor's Advisory Commission on Housing 
Problems, Housing in California, Sacramento, 9635 De S56 
pee dee ete 


Even standing alone, these are fascinating data. Buta word or two of comment 
+s in order, All six communities were essentially rural, If comparisons 

were made between farm labor earnings and those of urban workers, the 
differences would be considerably more striking... For example, the 1960 
Census reports median family incomes such as the following for the San 


Francisco-Oakland metropolitan region. 
TABLE 


Median annual 


Occupation of 
family earnings 


family head 
Protective service Sy ffs tekese: 
Skilled work goo 
Mechanics and repairmen Wqize? 
Drivers and deliverymen 7,229 
Retail trade workers 7,184 
Clerical workers 6, 783 
Unskilled workers, manufacturing 5,907 
Unskilled workers, construction 5, 107 


Detailed Characteristics, 


SOURCE: U.S. CENSUS of Population: 1960. 
Washington, D.C., 1962. 


California, Final Report PC (1) -6-D, p. 980. 


Secondly, it should be noted that we are speaking of family earnings, rather 
than individual earnings. There is undoubtedly a tendency for more 
members of the family to work in farm labor families, If data were 
available on median annual earnings per worker, the disparity between 
farm earnings and non-farm earnings would be greater than that already 


suggested, 


But, even so, the data are all to impressive. Or perhaps depressive 
would be the better word, They show that the members of an American 
family, working the year around in agriculture in Galifornia's San Joaquin 
Valley -- the richest farming area in the world, -- make less than they 
would if they went on public assistance, 


Is this what we may expect to happen when there is a "labor shortage?" Let 
the bracero-users explain it -- if they can, 


The mystery is why any Americans remain in agriculture at all. Why 
don't they all go on relief, where they could make a better livelihood? The 
reader may want to bear this question in mind as we proceed, He may try 
to reconcile it with the bracero-users! lament that ''Americans won't do 
farm labor, no matter what you offer them," 


PREVAILING WAGES: 


Bracero-users assert that since they are required by law to hire braceros 
at ''not less than the prevailing wage rate paid to domestic workers for 
similar work,'' the system cannot have a deleterious effect on farm labor 


standards, 


We have probably already said enough to demonstrate the sophistry of this 
contention, But perhaps it can bear even closer scrutiny, Whatisa 
"prevailing wage ?'' How is it determined? 


The Migrant Labor Agreement not only contains the reference to ''prevailing 
wage rate'' quoted above, but also contains this interesting requirement: 

"At least thirty days prior to the date on which it is desired to have Mexican 
workers recruited, the Secretary of Labor will advise the Mexican Government 
of the estimated number required.'' This article (Number 3) has received 
little attention from students of the bracero system, but it bears the very 
highest importance to the built-in adverse effect of the system, 


In order to meet the terms of Article 3, the Department of Labor must set 

in motion it's machinery for estimation of labor 'naeds'' and labor ''supplies" 
to estimate the ''shortage'' which must be reported to the Mexican Government 
thirty days in advance of the season, The estimates pass from local offices 
of the California Farm Placement Service to regional offices, then to the 
state headquarters in Sacramento, then to the regional headquarters of the 
U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, then to Washington, D.C., then to 
other offices of the Bureau of Employment Security for ''regional clearance," 
then back to Washington, D.C., again, for final approval. In practice, 
estimates of ''needs'' for braceros are begun at least six months before a 
single sugar beet is hoed, or a tomato is picked, 


Surely no one will have the effrontery to deny that labor supply is a function, 
first and foremost, of wages, Estimates of the supply of domestics, and 
hence of labor ''shortages,'' necessarily must spring from some sort of 
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assumption about wages. But what is the "prevailing wage rate'’ six months 
in advance of the season? The question answers itself, There is no 

Such thing, Ihe phrase, which has so respectable a ring in the Migrant 
Labor Agreement, turns out to be a fiction, a myth, a fraud. The so-called 
"prevailing wage rate'' turns out to be whatever the local officers of the 
Farm Placement Service determine is going to be paid, half a year in the 


future. 


In practice, the pre-season estimates of labor supplies amd needs rest 

upon the assumption that the ''prevailing wage" to be paid six months 

hence, will be whatever the growers intend to pay. There are certain 

rules limitingthe game. Infact, the administrative interpretations 
emanating from 14th and Constitution Avenues in Washington, D.C,, fill 
thousands of pages, Among other things, they provide that the opening wage 
in a given crop-area-activity, in a given season, cannot be less than it was 
at the opening of the previous season, except under extraordinay circumstances, 
As the data in Table 6 suggest, there have been some "extraordinary 
circumstances"! in California during the bracero era. But for the most 
part, the myth of the "prevailing wage'' has the effect of a freeze, which 

is to say a relative decline, rather than an absolute decline, 


Section 503 (3) of Public Law 78 statute says that attempts to attract domestic 
workers need only be made at ''wages,.. comparable to those offered to 
foreign workers," 


The rational mind boggles at this ellipse, Braceros must be paid the 
"prevailing rate'’ for dornestics; domestics are to be offered the wage 
"comparable" to braceros. Who is setting the pace for whom? Obviously, 
both are in the same boat together, and that boat is at the mercy of growers, 


In case the reader has failed to appreciate this procedure, let us put it in 
concrete terms, Inthe winter, the Farm Placement Representative for San 
Joaquin County asks the county Tomato Grocers! Association how many 

acres of tomatoes will probably be planted in the spring, and harvested in 

the fall, On the basis of an assumption about man-weeks of labor required to 
harvest an acre of tomatoes (an assumption to which we will return ina 
moment), the Farm Placement Representative makes an estimate of labor 
needs for the season, Then he makes an estimate of domestic labor "'supply."' 
The previous season, the most common rate was, let us say, 12¢ a box, 
Surveys in the middle of the season revealed that 500 domestic workers had 
made themselves available at this rate, out of a tomato labor force of 10,000, 
This year, tomato acreage is going up. 13,000 workers will be needed, The 
Farm Placement Representative assumes the most common rate will again 

be 12¢ a box. He has no option, He has to assume this, even if he would like to 
be a sensible man and assume that the greater demand for labor will yield 

a higher wage. At 12¢ a box, 500 domestics worked last season, therefore 

he rnust assume 500 will work again this season, at 12¢, The shortage will 
be 12,500 workers instead of 9,500, This estimate is passed up the line, 
through the entire chain of command sketched earlier, and duly rubber-stamped 
at every level. The local representative's assumptions were all perfectly in 
accord with regulations of this logic-tight system. 


In July, the San Joaquin Tomato Growers! Association meets to talk about 


wages for the forthcoming season. They ask the Farm Placement Representa- 
tive, who is at the head table, ''What do we have to pay the braceros?'' He 
answers, ''You can't pay them less than you did last year." 


The growers agree they will not pay more, and the wage is set at 12¢. 


In August, the first busloads of braceros begin to arrive from E1 Centro, 
and by October, 12,500 of them are on hand, The number of domestics 
available is really irrelevant...If none of the 500 are willing to play the 
game, the crop can easily be gotten in entirely without them, 


If the crop proves to be a ''bumper,'' bracero-users can ask for increased 
allotments of braceros inthe middle of the season. They normally get 
them on an "emergency" basis, despite the provisions of Article 3 of the 
Migrant Labor Agreement, 


The smooth eperation of this mechanism has led to the emergence of 
"dominated" crops, Although, Section 507 (3) of Public Law 78 authorizes 
the Secretary of Labor to arrange for the employment of braceros only 
‘when necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor force,"' 

(our emphasis) the procedure described above tend inexorably to grind down 
domestics in those crop-activities where braceros are allowed to enter, 

If any sugar beet thinning is done by braceros, in time it all tends to be done 
by braceros; if braceros enter the lettuce harvest, even in small numbers, 
eventually they take over all lettuce harvesting. There is a tendency, ina 
word, for a crop to be either one thing or another: either "reserved" for 
domestics, or 'reserved'' for braceros. This may not be the way the pro- 
gram was intended to operate, but it is the way it operates in fact. 


The following table indicates some of the "dominated" crop-area-activities 
in California. It should be explained that figures on the ''total employed," 
reported by the state Department of Employment include the lower echelons 
of supervisory personnel, such as checkers, pushers, and foremen, These 
comprise approximately 10% of the work force in most crop-~activities. We 
may say, then, that whenever 90% or more of the labor is reported to 
consist of foreign contract nationals, they are doing all of the actual field 
work. In some of the cases to be observed in the following table, it 
appears the foreign nationals were even providing their own supervision, 


Due to space limitations, we are listing only the most severe cases of 
domination. 


Table 9 
iE CROPS DOMINATED BY FOREIGN CONTRACT WORKER 
CALIFORNIA, 1962 


Total 
Em- 


Foreign Foreig, 
Wkrs. 


Date 
Peak 


as %of 


County 

Butte 

Colusa 
Contra Costa 


Monterey 


Riverside, 
East 


Sacramento 
San Benito 
San Joaquin 
Santa Barbara 


Santa Cruz 


Solano 


Stanislaus 


Crop Activity 
Tomatoes, harvest 


Tomatoes 
Lettuce 


Strawberries 
Lettuce 

Snap beans, :arvest 
Tomatoes, harvest 


Dates, thin-tie 

Dates, prune-dethorn 
Dates, harvest 
Lettuce, thin-hoe 
Melons, cap 
Melons, turn vines 
Cotto1i, chop-hoe 
Grapefruit, harvest 
Cantaloupes,harvest 
Lemons, harvest 


Tomatoes, harvest 
Tomatoes, harvest 
Tomatoes 

Lemons, harvest 


Strawberries 
Snap beans, harvest 


Tomatoes, harvest 


Tomatoes 


Employmt 


9/15 


8/18 


10/21 


5/19 
5/26 
9/22 
9/22 


5/26 
1/27 
11/4 
1/6 
1/27 
6/9 
6/16 
6/16 
6/16 
11/24 


9/15 
9/22 
9/22 
5/25 


6/2 
9/8 


9/1 


9/22 


ployed 


1,200 
2,650 


3, 100 


3, 180 


Empl'd 


1,000 
2,500 


2,900 


2.710 


- continued - 


Table 9 (continued) 


Date Total Foreign Foreign 
Peak Em- Wkrs. as %of 


County Crop Activity Employm't ployed Empl'd Total 


Sutter Tomatoes, harvedt 9/15 2,550 2,400 94,1 
Ventura Lemons, harvest 3/31 3,540 3,240 91,5 
Yolo Tomatoes, harvest 9/1 8, 800 8,530 96.9 
Yuba Tomatoes, harvest 9/1 2,400 2,300 95.8 


SOURCE: State of California, Department of Employment, 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
"California Weekly Farm Labor Reports'' 
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Bearing these statistics in mind, let us now return to the intriguing concept 
of the "prevailing wage rate'' for domestics, What is the prevailing wage rate 
for domestics in Riverside County dates, lettuce, or melons? What is the 
prevailing wage rate for domestics in Monterey County snap beans? What is 
the prevailing wage rate for domestics in Ventura County lemons? What is 
the prevailing wage rate for domestics in tomatoes in any of a dozen counties ? 
What is the prevailing wage rate for domestics when there are no domestics 
left? What is the validity or usefulness of the prevailing wage rate for dom- 
estics in any crop where more than half of the work is done by braceros ? 

In dominated crops, the whole concept of "prevailing wage'' is meaningless: 
The Department of Labor measures what is being paid Mexican Nationals in 
order that it may tell the same employers what they must pay their Mexican 


Nationals, 


The Department of Labor has from time to time grappled with the "prevailing 
wage'' concept. In 1961, the Assistant Secretary of Labor appealed for per- 
mission to institute a new way of pegging prevailing wage rates in ''dominated" 
crops so that they made some kind of sense, The proposal was the bracero- 
users in such crops would have to offer wages ''at least equal to the statewide 
average rate for hourly-paid farm labor,'' and that growers be allowed to make 
the adjustment over a period of years, if an adjustment were called for, 


This was a very modest proposal, Butin California, it could have done some 
good. The U. S. Department of Agriculture statistic which the Department of 
Labor proposed to use was $1.23 per hour, This would have meant an increase, 
so far as we know, in every bracero-dominated crop. The Department of 
Labor's proposal was rejected. 


The Department has avoided grasping the nettle of prevailing wages in ''domin- 
ated'' crops to a great extent, The Department is in an almost impossible 
position, It knows that there is adverse effect in every dominated crop. 
Under P, L. 78, it is legally required to prevent adverse effect, But when- 
ever it tries to set a meaningful "prevailing wage,'' the bracero-users file 
suit on the grounds that the Fair Labor Standards Act excludes agriculture, 
and that therefore the Department of Labor has no right to set wages, 


One of the techniques which the Department has attempted is to use the near- 
est "undominated'' area, producing the same types of crops as a yardstick of 
what the prevailing wage rate for domestics would be in the dominated area -- 


if there were any domestics. 


There is one technique which bracero-users have not challenged in courts of 
law. And for good reason, Let us take the case of Riverside County, a thor- 
oughly dominated area, The work used to be done by domestics, It is no long- 
er done by domestics, What happened to those workers? Have they dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth? Some of them are doubtless on welfare 
rolls. Some of them have doubtless gone into canneries, or whatever other 
kind of work they could get. But many are still unquestionably doing the kind 
of work they know best and like to do best when they are given any sort of 
chance: farm labor. The only difference is that they are no longer doing it 
in Riverside County, They have been forced out, At first, they probably 
tried to locate in the counties contiguous to Riverside -- Orange, San Bernar- 
dino, Los Angeles. But these counties have become almost as thoroughly 
dominated by braceros as Riverside County, The nearest undominated area 
is Kern County. 


What is the result when refugees from the bracero system congregate north 
of the Techachapis? They artificially swell the labor market. They compete 
with the domestic workers who are already there. And the price of labor is 
depressed, as a direct consequence of the bracero system, wen though nota 
single bracero may be authorized for Kern County, 


Thus, the yardstick of the closest 'undominated'' area breaks down, Indeed, 
some curious things happen as a result of the process we have just described, 
Cotton-chopping in Riverside County is almost all done by braceros. They 
receive an administered wage -- set by the Secretary of Labor, The nearest 
undominated cotton-growing area is Kern. No cotton is chopped by braceros 
there, But because of the piling up of displaced domestics in Kern, and the 
operation of the law of supply and demand there, the wage for cotton-chopping 
in Kern County, in 1962, was lower than the wage for cotton-chopping in 
Riverside County. 


Last year, the Secretary of Labor ruled that bracero-users would have to pay 
at least $1.00 an hour, everywhere in California, in order to avoid adverse 
effect, Bracero-users are litigating the entire procedure. Nonetheless, the 
figure is certainly far too low, When braceros were removed from the state of 


Washington, a few years ago, the domestic wage rate promptly rose toa 


minimum of $1,25 an hour. 


One of the most searching analyses of the entire problem of ''dominated 
crops,'' "prevailing wages,'' and "adverse effect'' was presented at a public 
hearing of the U. S. Department of Labor, in Sacramento, February Bl, 
1962, This statement said, in part: 


If the law of supply and demand had been permitted to operate, 
agricultural wages should have risen proportionally as much as 
other economic indices, In fact... farm wages should have 
risen proportionally more... if the growers’ claims of labor 


shortages were true, *** 


A logical (yardstick) ... is found in the employment classifica- 
tion called ''food and kindred products" by California's Division 
of Labor Statistics and Research, This includes canneries, 
packing shed, wineries, dried fruit yards, and the like, In 
suggesting its use, we are actually leaning over backwards since 
industries so closely related to agriculture have also been ad- 
versely affected by the bracero system through the spill-over of 
displaced field workers. 


.». average hourly earnings of California's productions workers 
engaged in the manufacture of "food and kindred products" rose 
from a level of $1.53 in 1950 to $2.68 in December, 1961, This 
absolute increase of $1.15 in hourly wages represented a rise © 
of 75.2 percent for the period... fringe benefits rose from an 
hourly value of 17.5 cents in 1950 to 57.3 cents in 1961... 


Accordingly, the aggregate ... 1950 to 1961 increase .., amounted 
to $1.548 an hour -- a rise of 90.8 percent for ''food and kindred 
products'' workers, *** 


Where farm wages ina given crop activity (in California) have in- 
creased 90.8 percent or more since 1950, and domestic farm 
workers are still not attracted by the jobs, the use of braceros 
might conceivably be justified for that activity ... If farm wages 
have not increased by 90.8 percent since 1950, every request for 
braceros should automatically be filed in a circular receptacle and 
carried out at the end of the day with the other trash, 


The crux of the statement was in this thought: 


.oe the adequacy of any criterion developed by the Department 
must be measured by its effectiveness in elimating adverse effect 
on a cumulative basis. The advantages which have accrued to 


growers over the life of the bracero program because of earlier 
violations of Public Law 78 must not be given sanction at this 
date by virtue of longevity. (Emphasis added, ) 


ESTIMATING LABOR NEED AND SUPPLY: 


One of the largest of the loopholes in the peculiar institution of braceroism 
would be one of the easiest to plug. 


Much of the damage from the bracero system results from pencils writing 
numbers on forms, and could easily be eliminated if those pencil markings 
were scrutinized and corrected by someone knowledgeable about farm labor 
and dedicated to preventing adverse effect, 


As we have said before, the system is set in motion at least six months ahead 
of the season in a series of Farm Placement offices throughout the state. 
Hey Geert ee in these local offices are expected to estimate labor oeend 
and labor "supplies, '' which become translated into labor "shortages. 


Weird things happen in these preseason estimates. And these estimates are 
absolutely crucial to all the he subsequent turnings and churnings ¢ of the system. 


If labor "'supplies' 5s" are underestimated, the so- ~called labor ! shortages "' are 


correspondingly overestimated, and braceros are over - -certified, But for the 
most part, Farm Placement Representatives simply assume the number of 
domestics will be the same as last year, and let it go at that, Needs are cal- 
culated by multiplying the anticipated amount of production (acres, tons, or 
what not) by an estimate of average productivity -- so many man-weeks of 
labor required to cultivate anacre, harvest a ton, or whatever the unit of 
measurement may be. There is no reason to believe preseason estimates of 
acreage or tonnage are subject to any particular distortion, Which leaves the 
matter of productivity estimates, Let us see how the system works. 


ie Following the 1950 season, the State Farm Placement Service cal- 
culated that 11,700 man-weeks of labor had been used to thin and hoe the 
Monterey County sugar beet crop of 23,500 acres, In other words, one half a 
man-week for each acre, In 1959, the Service anticipated that 16,500 acres 
of sugar beets weregoing to be planted in Monterey County -- and that 15 tO 0 
man-weeks of labor would be needed to thin and hoe them, In other words, 
very nearly a whole man-week for each acre, Or, to put it another way, the 
local representative claimed that 34% more labor would be required to do 35% 
less work, This claim was not questioned by anyone above him in the system, 
and braceros were duly certified to fill this labor ''need'' which was inflated by 
nearly one hundred percent, 


yA In the same county, Monterey, in 1950, post-season data from the 
Farm Flacement Service showed that 14,400 man-weeks of labor had been 
employed in harvesting 7,000 tons of strawberries: approximately two man- 
weeks per ton, In his pre-season estimate in 1959, the Farm Placement 
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representative for Monterey County wrote that he anticipated production of 
28,400 tons of strawberries, and that 90,225 man-weeks of labor would be 
required: well over three man-weeks of labor per ton, or an increase of 
more than 50%. His figures were accepted without question, and braceros 
were certified to pick Monterey County's strawberries. 


36 In Santa Clara County, in 1950, 45,500 man-weeks of labor were 
employed in harvesting 1,500 acres of strawberries. In 1959, the Farm 
Placement Service claimed 81,900 man-weeks were required to harvest 
2,250 acres -- a decrease of 23% in the amount of work it was assumed a 
man could do in a week, necessitating 23% more workers to do the same 
amount of work, The figures were unchallenged, and braceros were supplied 


in the numbers "needed." 


4, The San Benito County sugar beet crop of 7,400 acres in 1950 utiliz- 
ed 4,370 men-weeks of labor in thinning and hoeing, The 1959 crop of 3,500 
acres, it was claimed, required, 3,100 man-weeks, According to the Farm 
Placement Bureau, productivity had decreased 35% in this bracero-dominated 


crop-activity. 


Strange things continued to happen. In 1960, the Service anticipated that 
sugar beet acreage in San Benito would be the same as it had been in 1959, 

It anticipated wages for thinning and hoeing would be the same, But it antici- 
pated 43% more braceros would be "needed, "' 


The Service estimated that Santa Clara County strawberry production would 
be 12.5% less in 1960 than it had been in 1959 -- but that more Mexican Na- 
tionals would be "needed, "' 


The Service expected Monterey County artichoke acreage to be precisely the 
same in 1960 as it was in 1959 -- but that 33% more braceros would be 
"needed, " 


The Service anticipated broccoli production in Monterey County would increase 
by 5% -~- but that 50% more braceros would be "needed," 


The surrealistic quality of these all-important pre-season estimates is reveal- 
ed, also, by absolutely inexplicable variations of productivity estimated from 
county to county. As may be seen in Table 10, pre-season estimated of pro- 
ductivity per man-week vary by as much as 100% for identical operations, 

The harvesting of artichokes, for example, is exactly the same in San Mateo 
County as itis in the County of Monterey, But one local representative based 
his labor "needs" on an assumption of 1,5 tons per man-week, another on an 
assumption of 3.0 tons per man-week, 


County 


Mon- 
terey 


San 
Benito 


San 
Mateo 


Santa 
Clara 


NOTE: 


SOURCES: 


Almost unlimited additional evidence could be added. 


Table 10 


CROSS-COUNTY COMPARISONS BETWEEN ESTIMATED 


LABOR OUTPUTS, SELECTED CROP-ACTIVITIES 


Crop- 
Activity 


Lettuce, thin 

Lettuce, hoe 

Lettuce, cut & 
field-pack 

Strawberries, 
harvest 

Sugar beets, 
thin 

Sugar beets, 
hoe 


Lettuce, thin 
Artichokes, 
harvest 


Strawberries 
harvest 


Assumed 
Output per 
Men-week 


1961 


2.0 acres 
6,0 acres 
4,8 tons 


0.36 tons 
2.0 acres 


6,0 acres 


2.0 acres 


1,5 tons 


0.42 tons 


Other 
County(ies ) 


Alameda 


Alameda 
Imperial 
Alameda 
Santa Cruz 


Kern 


Yolo 
Kern 


Imperial 
Alameda 


Monterey 


San Joaquin 


Out put 
per 
Man-week 


3,8 acres 
9.6 acres 
8,1 tons 
6.4 tons 
0.48 tons 


3,2 acres 


9.0 acres 


10,7 acres 


2.76 acres 
3.8 acres 


3.0 tons 


0.48 tons 


All outputs adjusted to 48-hour week, 


Exhibit #2. 


Per- 
cent 
Differ - 
ence 


California Department of Employment (1953), op, cit. Idem., 


Testimony before California Senate Fact-Finding Committee 
on Labor and Welfare, El Centro, California, January 6, 1960, 


Idem, » Division of Research and Statistics, Farm 
Reporting Section, unpublished data (DE 3416 Forms), 


For example, by multi- 


plying the farm Placement Service's productivity estimates by the Service's 


published data on "prevailing wages, 
earnings, 


Me 


for 5,220 man-weeks of bracero labor in the strawberry harvest, 


Thus: 


" 


it is possible to compute average hourly 


In 1960, the representative in San Joaquin County certified the need 


This rested 


upon an assumption of 20 pounds productivity per hour, or slightly less than 


1-1/2 flats, (A flat is 12 boxes of berries.) The so-called "prevailing rate' 
(which was, as we have already seen, a legal fiction, there being no such 
thing in advance of the season) was said to be 50¢, This would mean bracero 
strawberry pickers were going to earn 71-1/2¢ an hour, if their productivity 
was what the representative based his labor ''needs" on, 


Fae he Tulare County representative estimated, in 1960, a "need" 

for 2,200 man -weeks of bracero labor in the wine grape harvest. This was 
based on an estimate of 7 tons of production per man-week. The ''prevailing 
wage rate'' was $4 per ton, which would translate into 70¢ an hour if produc- 


tivity estimates were correct, 


3% The San Joaquin County representative reported, with respect to 
bushberries, ''Shortages generally exist throughout the harvest season, and 
there is a need for foreign labor,'' He assumed 26 pounds of production per 
man-hour, which, on the basis of "prevailing wages, '' would translate into 
earnings of 75¢ per hour. 


4, The Stanislaus County representative, in 1960, calculated his straw- 
berry "labor shortages '' on an assumption of 11 pounds production per hour 

in freezer berries and 14 pound production per hour in market berries. Under 
the most common piece rate structure in that county, these figures would have 
yielded earnings of 39¢ per hour and 50¢ per hour, respectively. 


This list of examples could be multiplied. 
What do they mean? They mean at least three things, 


First, they mean that the local representatives of the Farm Placement Ser- 
vice are beyond a doubt underestimating labor productivity, which means that 
they are overestimating labor ''needs"' and labor ‘shortages, '' and overcerti- 
fying Mexican Nationals, We are sure that braceros in Stanislaus County pick 
more than 11 pounds of freezer strawberries per hour, We doubt that even 
braceros would work for 39¢ an hour, ina $1.00 an hour area, throughout 
a whole season, without revolting. 


The significance of bracero overcertification calls for little elaboration, It 
means the labor market is more diluted than ever, It means there is less 
work for everyone, If labor "needs" are overestimated by as much as 100%, 
as our data show they are in some crop-areas, it means simply that anyone 
who stays through the season will get only half the work he would in a rational 
farm labor market. Braceros, being captives, are stuck with it, When they 
only work one-half the time, the best they can hope for is that the compliance 
officer for their area will audit the employer's books, that the books are 
honest, and that they will not be charged $1,75 per day board for the time that 
they fall short of the three-fourths time guarantee, Their families in Mexico 
will go hungry, of course, but that is one of the risks you take when you 
plunge into the bracero stream, 


are not obliged to stay 
So they 


Domestics, not being captives in the same sense, 
through a season in which they are only given work one half the time. 


move somewhere else. And this gives the bracero-users the chance to pounce 
and say, ''Domestics won't do this work,'’ And on the basis of this judgment, 
braceros are certified and overcertified the following season, 


Secondly, the examples we have cited mean that the California Department of 
Employment and U. S, Department of Labor certify "labor shortages'' at 
wage levels which are illegal when paid to braceros. Braceros may not be 
employed in San Joaquin County at piece rates which yield 74¢ or 71-1/2¢ an 
hour, They may not be employed in Tulare County at piece rates which 
yield the equivalent of 70¢ an hour, They may not be employed in Stanislaus 
County at piece rates which yield 50¢ an hour, or 39¢ anhour, In each of 
these cases, the "'target rate,'' to use the jargon of the system, was $1.00 
an hour, meaning that all the braceros working under piece rates were 
supposed to average that much during each pay period, or else receive later 


wage make-ups,. 


Yet the Department of Employment and U. 35, Department of Labor were will- 
ing to accept these piece rates, substandard for braceros, as ‘reasonable 
efforts to attract domestic workers." 


The data we have cited mean, thirdly, that braceros are probably being 
cheated out of hundreds of thousands of dollars, Braceros are, of course, 
unaware of the "target rate'' rule. When their piece rate earnings fall far 
short of the minimum hourly rate for the area, they are very unhappy -- 

they may even ask the foreman if they can be shifted to an hourly rate -- but 
when he refuses, they shrug and go back to work, We are as certain as we 
can be ofanything that braceros in San Joaquin strawberries and bushberries 
and sugar beet thinning and dry onions and potatoes in 1960 did not receive 
post-season wage make-ups, We are certain that 90% of the braceros in 
Stanislaus County strawberries did not receive the difference between 39¢ an 
hour and $1.00 an hour at the end of the season, ‘Je are certain that braceros 
in Tulare County wine grapes, Fresno County figs, and other substandard 
piece rate activities did not receive the adjustments to which they were legal- 
ly entitled, Why? Very simple. Because the only wage information the 
government inspectors collect is from employers themselves, They seldom 
ask braceros how many hours they worked and how much they earned. And 
even if they had time to, at the end of the season the workers are gone -- 
back to Mexico, This is another one of the difficulties of the system, It is 
very difficult to check on the honesty of bracero-users' record-keeping. 


Thus it is that the most absurd things are accepted at face value by compliance 
officials. The local compliance men send the figures, uncritically, to the 
regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security in San Francisco, where 
they are accepted, uncritically, and sent on to Washington, D, C. ... and so 
forth, Inthe past year, for example, the government solemnly asserted that 
braceros working at piece rates in the following crop-area-activities made 

the following hourly equivalent earnings, 


Table 11 


EQUIVALENT HOURLY EARNINGS OF BRACEROS 
WORKING AT PIECE RATES 
AS REPORTED BY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
SELECTED CROP-AREA-ACTIVITIES 


Reported 
Hourly 


Crop-Activity County Date Earnings 


Onions, top-sack Imperial May, 1961 $1.07 
San Joaquin July, 1961 1,18 


Strawberries, pick Monterey May, 1962 1.20 
June, 1962 118 
Santa Clara May, 1962 eras 
June, 1962 ea 
Stanislaus May, 1962 iy 1S 
June, 1962 
Alameda May, 1962 
June, 1962 


Tomatoes, harvest San Joaquin August, 1962 
September, 1962 
Sacramento August, 1962 
September, 1962 
Yolo August, 1962 
September, 1962 
Merced August, 1962 
September, 1962 


These are precisely the same crops in which the government agencies’ own 
pre-season data assume braceros (and any other workers involved) will aver- 
age far less than a dollar an hour, For example, braceros were certified 

for the San Joaquin County tomato harvest in numbers which assumed the 
average man would pick slightly over 5 boxes per hour, The "prevailing rate" 
of 14¢ a box would yield average earnings of a little more than 70¢ per hour. 
Braceros were certified in the dry onion harvest in numbers which would have 
translated into average hourly earnings of 44-1/2¢. 


Both of the government's two heads can't be right. In fact, neither of them is. 
The Farm Placement Service's estimates of labor "needs" are grossly inflated, 
And braceros do not average $1,44 an hour picking strawberries. Or $1.18 
sacking onions, Or $1,43 picking tomatoes. Nor does anyone else earn this 
much in these bracero-dominated crops, no matter how hard they try, [ff 
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their rate of production goes up, they find that the piece rate goes down -~ as 
we have seen in several quotations from workers earlier in this paper, 


How, then, can the U. S. Department of Labor arrive at such data? By 
accepting at face value the bracero-users' books, And how can bracero-~- 
users achieve their desired purpose of appearing to meet the ''target rate 
Simplicity itself, Falsify the number of hours of work, They do not usually 
falsify the records of payments to workers, because these are too easy to 
check through banks or other means, But hours of work are another matter. 
Who is to know, aside from the workers themselves? And they are conven- 
iently out of the country, 


Pan 


For years, farm labor representatives have been pointing out to government 
officials the clear and present danger which this type of record-keeping 
presents, In some cases, workers' representatives have gathered convincing 
evidence, They have proven, for example, that bracero certifications rested 
on assumptions of labor "need" inflated by as much as 100%. But they have 
invariably been brushed off, with the rationale that everything had been done 
in conformity with Department procedures, 


It is against this background that the Longenbohn case should be reviewed, At 
last, evidence is available which demonstrates that government reliance on 
growers' records is one of the weakest of all the weak links in the administra- 
tion of Public Law 78, 


Elizabeth A, Longenbohn is a bookkeeper by profession, On December 18, 
1961, she went to work at £1 Centro, California, in the Imperial Valley, for 
the R, T, Englund Company, one of the titans of industrialized agriculture 
which maintains huge lettuce growing and shipping operations in the Salinas 
Valley, the Imperial Valley and Arizona, The relative handful of companies, 
about 30 in number, which are thus situated in the Imperial Valley have a 
virtual monopoly on the winter lettuce of the entire nation, And, through the 
years, they have been accustomed to have their field labor done largely, if 
not entirely, by braceros: at 70¢ an hour during the first eight years of the 
program, increased to $1,00 as the result of union activities in 1960-61. 

As the result of further pressure, the Secretary of Labor ordered that growers 
offer a choice of $1.00 per hour or 24¢ per crate during the 1961-62 season, 
Most chose the 24¢ rate and were able to average well over $1.00 an hour, 


All this was unknown to Mrs. Longenbohn, She knew nothing about the Imper- 
ial Valley Farmer's Association, the bracero program, farm labor unions, or 
the R, T,. Englund Company. All she knew was that she was hired to doa job 
as a bookkeeper, 


Let us hear from Mrs, Longenbohn, in her own words, as to what happened: 


"My first instructions to falsify the records came from Mr. Ed Comer, gener- 
al field manager (for R, T, Englund Co, ). Early in January he was summoned 


to an 'urgent' meeting by the I.V.F.A. (Imperial Valley Farmer's Associa- 
tion), The summons was by phone. Mr. Comer was not in and I took the 
message, Mr. Comer attended the meeting and when he returned he was very 
upset. He saidto me, ‘Elizabeth, they are going to attempt to establish a 

rate per hour. Give me the rate per hour from the field slips to date. ' The 
rate which had been honestly arrived at prior to this time was well over $2.00. 
Mr, Comer then said, 'We can't let the figure be that high or we'll be stuck 
with it, so we'll have to change the field slips. Increase the hours; that'll 
decrease the rate per hour,' 


"On this first instance Mr. Comer, himself, changed the field slips. There- 
after I did it as per his instructions, 


"On or about January 17th... I called Mrs, Englund in Scottsdale (Arizona), 
I should mention here that Mrs, Englund handled most of the details of com- 
pany policy, She told me to adjust the time figures as Ihad been doing. I 
asked 'But what if my rate comes out lower than the others, won't that look 
odd?' Mrs. Englund replied, 'Don't worry about that, All the bookkeepers 


are doing it.’ ... 


"On January 24, Paulette Osburn was hired to assist me, She was present 
and aware, during the time I prepared the reports previously described, of 
their false nature, On occasion she altered field slips, She expressed strong 
disapproval to me of what we had been instructed to do, 


"In March a representative of the Department of Labor inspected my books 
and complimented me on them. I must assume from this that my records 
showed no discrepencies with those of other bookkeepers keeping records on 
the lettuce harvest and that they were therefore all false, 


"When R, T, Englund Co, was ready to move operations to Arizona, I offered 
to go there to assist their regular payroll clerk who had never done piece 

rate payrolls, Mr. Comer said at thetime I offered to go, 'Oh, no, we won't 
be paying piece rate any more,' I was really amazed and asked, 'Why not?' 
Mr, Comer replied, 'The braceros have a choice of $1.00 an hour or piece 
rate, ‘\’e are going to take to Arizona only the ones who want $1.00 an hour, 
They don't want to go home, so they'll take the $1.00 an hour and that will end 
the piece rate, because what they choose here establishes our payment,’ The 
choice offered was not between $1.00 an hour and piece rate, but between 
$1.00 an hour and back to Mexico, 


"On or about January 17 or 31 Mrs, Englund recopied payroll sheets in my 
presence, She moved hours worked by Nationals on Sundays up to a day in the 
following week on which they had not worked, Mr. Englund was also present 
as well as the Englund's pilot, Terry Atkinson. Mr, finglund was anxious to 
leave for Scottsdale and urged Mrs. Englund to quit, There was a quarrel 
during which Mrs. Englund remarked, 'You don't understand how important 

it is.' She completed her determination of the placement of the hours and 
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then left, I finished recopying the payroll sheets according to her directions," 


Mrs, Longenbohn left the employ of the R. T. Englund Co, on April 17, 1962, 
amicably, She was given a glowing letter of recommendation. But the 
memory of the Imperial Valley conspiracy remained with her and troubled 
her. On August 5, 1962, she signed and swore to an affidavit, from which 
the above statement was taken. She observed, at that time, ''The decision to 
make this statement is entirely my owh, It is prompted solely by the dictates 
of my own conscience. Atno time, prior to my decision, did any person or 
persons whatsoever attempt to elicit this information from me, or encourage 
or urge me, in any way, to disclose it,"' 


Mrs. Longenbohn gave her affidavit to a member of the Emergency Committee 
to Aid Farm Workers who flew to Washington, D. C., and on August 9, per- 
sonally laid the material before officials of the Department of Labor. The 
ponderous machinery for investigating the graver scandals of the system swung 
into motion, Labor Department inspectors revisited the offices of the R. T. 
Englund Company. They checked other payrolls as well, 


After two months, on October 11, the Department of Labor initiated action 
against Englund by submitting to him a statement of charges, It should be 
noted that the Labor Department is not authorized to initiate criminal actions 
under labor laws it administers and enforces, The disciplinary machinery 
which we have described as "ponderous, '' is spelled out in Articles 30 and 7 
of the Migrant Labor Agreement, It provides that, under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, bracero users may be required to pay back wages, The only 
other sanction permissible under the system is that a bracero-user may be 
denied the use of braceros, temporarily or permanently, 


The Department of Labor and the Mexican Government may invoke this sanc- 
tion at any time during the course of an administrative procedure, (See 
Articles 7 and 30.) 


The Labor Department's October 11 letter to Englund was also directed to the 
Imperial Valley Farmers' Association, principal bracero-users; organization, 
of which R, T. Englund Co, is a user-member. Specific charges in the 
communication were: 


(1) The addressees (note that the term ''defendants" is not used in this 
quasi-judicial proceeding. ED,) had falsified payrolls of Mexican nationals 
when they transferred work performed on December 31, 1961, a non-workday 
to show on their payrolls that such work was performed on December 22, 1961, 
a workday, thereby evading additional payment of the subsistence guarantees, 


(2) The addressees extended hours worked by Mexican nationals ond “hk 
vy falsified records in order to give the impression that workers working ona 
piece rate were averaging less on an hourly basis than they actually were, 


Englund was given ten days to reply. (The ten days was extended to seven 
weeks by permission granted by BE.S, because the Department of Labor had 
records which Englund needed in order to make his reply.) In this reply it 
was argued that the field slips could have been dated incorrectly, since they 
were maintained by a field foreman who was not highly skilled in the keeping 
of records, Englund's attorneys also wrote, "if the Bureau concludes that 
the crew worked December 31, 1961 rather than December 22, 1961, a con- 
clusion we do not believe is justified, then ... 60 workers would be... 
entitled to subsistence payment totaling $105.00. '' This magnanimous hint 
that the company might be willing to pay $105 which had been unlawfully de- 
ducted from braceros' wages for board, neatly ignores the real issue: deli- 
berate and conspirational falsification of records required under national law 
and an international treaty, 


The second charge -- over-reporting of hours worked by braceros rested upon 
the Department's investigation of two sources of primary information: field 
slips maintained by foremen, and records of vacuum cooling plants to which 
lettuce is trucked for chilling after it leaves the fields and before it is shipped 
to market, Department investigators found that on no fewer than seventeen 
occasions, cooler receipts for the Englund company showed the last truck 
arrived from the fields before the time at which the field slips showed the 
crew was finished harvesting and loading. This, the Department suggested, 
was a chronological impossibility, indicating the field slips had been tamper- 
ed with, 


Englund's attorneys claimed that the cooler records could have been in error, 
and that on many occasions a harvest crew might remain in the fields for 
extended periods of time, cleaning up after the last load. They countered the 
Department's charges by demanding additional information before consenting 
to reply further, 


The Department replied, after a delay of nearly another month. On January 
15, 1963, Englund's attorneys responded for the second time. 


On January 28, 1963, a representative of the Secretary of Labor and a repre- 
sentative of the Mexican Government issued a "Joint Determination" on the 
case, They determined that the arguments of “nglund and his attorneys were 
unconvincing, to say the least, and, in fact, revealed that additional violations 
had taken place, "Cleaning up" fields is not part of the normal duties of lettuce 
cutting, packing, and loading, for which the braceros were being paid 24¢ a 
crate, Itwas, in the jargon of the trade, an "unauthorized activity, i etrake! 
violation of Article 11 of the Migrant Labor Agreement, 


The Joint Determination, a document of eleven legal-sized pages, cites chap- 
ter and verse of the falsifications discovered, For example, on field time 
Slips for February 1, in the 'finish" column, 2:00 P.M, was struck over and 
208 >. M. entered instead. The "net hours" column originally indicated 
"6-1/2 hours," but this had been struck over for all 58 braceros in the 


tt Englund crew, and "'7-1/2"' placed below it. 


The Joint Determination concludes: 


(1) The Imperial Valley Farmer's Association and Mr. R. T. 
Englund and Mrs, R. T. "Constance'' Englund, individually and 
doing business as the R, T. Englund Company violated Article 19 
of the Standard Work Contract in failing to maintain accurate 
records with respect to the hours of employment of Mexican nation- 
als in their employ. 


(2) The parties cited in (1) above violated Article 10 of the Stan- 
dard Work Contract in failing to pay $447.25 subsistence due 
Mexican nationals in their employ ... 


(3) The parties cited in (1) above violated Article 11 of the Migrant 
Labor Agreement in employing Mexican nationals contracted and/or 
assigned to them in a manner that was not in accordance with the 

authorizations under which said Mexican nationals were contracted, 


By this time, over a year had gone by since the violations, and nearly six 
months had elapsed since the evidence of massive record falsification was 

first laid before the Labor Department in Washington, D, C, One might sup- 
pose that by this time the Department was prepared to take the forms of action 
available to it, One might suppose that R, T, Englund would have his "right |! 
to continue using braceros questioned. But, no, the bracero-users' power is 
such that this "right'' has become almost inalienable, Mr, nglund has appeal- 
ed his case, to the Mexican Embassy and Labor Department in Washington, 

D, C, The appeal is to go through the regional office of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in San Francisco, This procedure will probably consume 
several more months, If the appeal is denied, the Labor Department is em- 
powered to enforce the back-wages provision of the Joint Determination and 

to limit the further participation of Englund and/or the Imperial Valley Farm- 
ers Association in the bracero program, But, under the rules of the system, 
this de-certification may itself be appealed, More time will go by. Let us 
assume this brings us to the early part of the summer. There is little cr@p- 
activity of any kind, Englund could easily "serve out his sentence" and be 
eligible to contract braceros again next winter without any hardship whatever, 


Several other questions remain unanswered, What about the other lettuce 
grower-shippers in Imperial Valley who may be guilty of precisely the same 
sorts of offenses as the Englund Company? Were Department of Labor inves- 
tigators able to gather comparable evidence on them? If so, where are the 
other Joint Determinations ? 


And if not, why not? Have documents been destroyed? Is not the destruction 
of documents required by the Department in itself a punishable offense under 
Article 18 of the Migrant Labor Agreement ? 


Still other questions arise concerning the enforcement machinery. Is not the 


falsification of records and deliberate cheating of employees a criminal of- 
fense under the ordinary statutes of this county? Isn't conspiracy so to fal- 
sify and cheat -- and then to obstruct justice -- even more certainly a crim- 
inal offense? Granted that the Department of Labor may not have full police 
powers -- but the Justice Department does, Is Mr, Robert Kennedy doing 
anything about the wholesale violations of civil law going on under the bracero 
system? Ifso, what? If not, why not? 


Theve is a final, and even deeper stratum of questions suggested by the 
widespread dishonesty which flourishes under the bracero system, Why 

does it exist at all? Is there something in the very nature of the system which 
is conducive to it? We believe there is, 


Employees in every American industry, except one, are relatively free men. 
They are free to check on the activities of their employers, either personally 
or through representatives, They have effective means of redress if they are 
wronged by their employers, They are organized. They have access to im- 
partial agents of the law, They are familiar with the law, They speak the 
language of the country, And, always, they are free to change employers if 
they are dissatisfied with the treatment they receive, 


Braceros are not free men, They are not free to change employers if they 
are cheated, They are not familiar with the law, They do not speak the lang- 
uage of the country, They are not informed of their rights. They are not 
organized, They have no one to speak for them or represent them. They 

do not wield any kind of countervailing check upon the activities of their em- 
ployers, 


The standards for all farm workers, including domestics, are set by this low- 
est common denominator, Domestics may be free to move on -- in fact, are 

often prodded into moving on by bracero-users -- but in no other meaningful 

sense are they free as workers, 


Under these circumstances, agricultural labor users have for years been able 
to defraud their workers almost without restraint except whatever restraint 
might have been provided by their own consciences, Many growers are honor- 
able men. We do not intend to impugn them as a group, Buta captive labor 
system is an open temptation to human frailty, It attracts some men who care 
much more for profit than honor, And, particularly tragically, its temptations 
make some men behave dishonorably who would behave honorably under a 
healthier system. 


INSTABILITY: 


Bracero-users have crammed the records of public hearings with testimony 
purporting to demonstrate that domestic farm workers are ‘irresponsible, "' 
"undependable," and everything else that braceros are not, 


The c-cucial question -- and the question which bracero-apologists have al- 

ways scrupulously avoided -- is, Why do American citizens sometimes walk 
out of the field after a day, or even less thana day? Why do they often seem 
so careless in their attitudes toward the employer, his property and product? 


The “resident's Commission on Migratory Labor, twelve years ago, summed 
it up in four words: ''Undependable jobs, undependable workers, "' Why should 
an employee commit himself to an employer when the employer has no visible 
commitment to him ? 


But in the twelve years since the Commission's report, something even more 
poisonous has entered the equation. There has been a positive effort on the 
part of some agricultural employers who prefer a captive labor force to har- 
rass and discourage domestics, to make their employment as unattractive and 
degrading as possible. This effort serves to demoralize even the most 
efficient and most self-re specting workers, 


A great many Americans who prize their self-respect have left agriculture 
under the conditions which prevail, (Although they would re-enter if those 
conditions changed, ) Amazingly enough, a good many Americans who are 
perfectly responsible and dependable and sober -- a credit to any industry -- 
remain in agriculture even under present circumstances, The reason can 
only be that, precisely contrary to the testimony of bracero-users, many 
Americans will do farm labor, and want to do farm labor badly enough that 
they are willing to put up, for the time being at least, with the most demean- 
ing sort of conditions, 


Farm workers are not perfectly reliable. They are people, Among their 
numbers are the irresponsible as well as the industrious, But farm workers 
as people share a special kind of disability, They are economically and social- 
ly deprived in a society that puts a premium on economic success and social 
status, And poverty with all its attendant deprivations can and does kill hope 
and with it motivation leaving behind men whose one goal in life is to work 
enough to survive the one day at hand. Such men want a better life for them- 
selves and their families but they no longer expect it and thus cannot muster 
the desire to fight for it. Such men also know with clarity that the wages and 
working conditions in agriculture are subhuman by American standards, They 
are unable to feel responsible toward the employers who offer these wages 

and working conditions, 


Most domestic farm workers have an American worker's "psychology, '' They 
have a strong ''feel'' for how much work is required to earn so much money 


Certain 


under certain kinds of working conditions -- in these United States. 
levels of wages and working conditions are too low to consider. The Ameri- 
can farm worker considers it demenaing to his manhood and integrity to com- 
pete with braceros for wages and working conditions that the bracero readily 


accepts because of the poverty in his own country, 


A few farm workers are so crushed by hereditary and environmental factors 
that they present a special social problem to us all, But most are anxious for 
self-improvement and will respond with diligence to genuine efforts to build 


dignity into their way of life, 


This could be an exciting challenge to grower-employers. Far more true to 
their own sense of fair play than the tiresome attempt to impugn all farm 
workers by pointing to society's most obvious victims, 


CHILD LABOR: 


As a consequence of the depression of farm wages, many domestic agricul - 
tural workers are forced to supplement the earnings of the adult wage earn- 
ers in the family by putting their children to work beside them, 


It is true that agriculture was exempted from most child labor laws before 

the bracero system had ever been heard of, The child labor movement, which 
fought the good fight fifty and sixty years ago, and finally came to fruition, 
failed to insist on agricultural coverage, Apparently, growers used to good 
advantage the pious phrase that their business in not really a business, but a 
"way of life," 


The bracero system did not initiate child labor in agriculture, but it has 
certainly perpetuated the conditions which make it possible for child labor to 
survive in this one industry. Without the bracero system, it would have been 
necessary for growers to change their labor practices, In order to attract a 
domestic force, they would have had to make it possible for a man to support 
his family in decency without his little children working beside him in the 
carrot fields or prune orchards, Given any kind of choice, people do not c 
choose to make their children do adult work, They would prefer to have their 
children play and learn and by joyful and spontaneous experience, develop 
naturally in the only childhood years they will ever have. 


But when total family earnings are only $2,200 a year, even with all the 
children working, parents do not feel they have any choice, 


It is not widely remember today, perhaps, but during the days of the child 
labor movement, it was recognized that child labor not only damages children 
but also does unfortunate things to the adult breadwinners who are dependent, 

in part at least, upon the earnings of their little children. This is damaging 

to a parent's pride -- a form of ego-damage which manifests itself later in ways 
which are destructive to individuals, families and society itself, 


MIGRANCY: 


A great many Americans have been forced to pull up their roots as a con~ 
sequence of displacement by braceros, Some have been forced into a condi- 
tion of almost perpetual migrancy, Tens of thousands of residents of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, for example, have been replaced by equal 
tens of thousands of braceros, The domestics may return to the Valley for 

a few months in the winter, but most of the year they are forced onto the 

road -- to Washington, Idaho, Colorado, Michigan, and other areas as much 
as two thousand miles away, The human consequences of agricultural mig- 
rancy are serious, and as true today as they were in the days of the Dust 
Bowl. The children of migrant families receive a substandard education if 
they receive any education at all. They are unprepared to play a creative 
part in society, Migrant families are frequently ineligible for health, welfare, 
or other social benefits which require an extended period of residence. Be- 
cause of their inability to meet residency requirements, migrants are also 
usually excluded from voting, and can play no part in the democratic process. 
Over and above all, migrants are alienated from society and their fellow men. 
They belong nowhere and to nobody, and nowhere and nobody belong to them, 
They have no roots, and man has a need for roots. 


Without Public Law 78, there would have been a tendency for agricultural 

labor to have become rationalized and stabilized -- with growers planning their 
crops so as to provide as nearly continuous employment as possible, thus 
attracting a permanent, reliable domestic labor force, There would have 

been a tendency for former migrants to settle down and support themselves 

and their families by "commuting" to farm jobs within a radius of 50 miles 

or so from their homes. The bracero system has interrupted this tendency, 
removed any inducement for growers to rationalize their labor requirements, 
ke pt the farm labor market chaotic. The bracero system must be held account- 
able for much of the persistency of migrancy in the Southwest over the past 
twelve years, and accountable for much of the human damage which is the 
consequence of migrancy. 


It is true that many domestic farm workers displaced from areas of California 
such as the Imperial Valley, have been unwilling to accent a state of migrancY, 
and have resettled elsewhere, A whole series of shacktowns have sprung up 
the length and breadth of the San Joaquin Valley as mute testimony to man's 
quest for roots, But why should the farm workers of Imperial have had to 
leave their homes? \hy should they have had to move into shacktowns four 
hundred miles away? What can possibly be the justification for tossing human 
beings about as rudely and ruthlessly as this? 


CONSULTATION AND INFORMATION: 


In 1953, Senator Paul Douglas (Dem., Ill.), himself an economist and thus 
well aware of the effect of the bracero system, attempted to mitigate its built- 
in-adverse effects through a series of amendments to Public Law 78, Only 
two of them were enacted, The first says that: 


.-« provision shall be made for consultation with agricultural 
employers and workers for the purpose of obtaining facts rele- 
vant to the supply of domestic farm workers and the wages paid 
such workers engaged in similar employment. 


The second part of the Douglas Amendment reads: 
Information with respect to certifications under (Sec, 503 (1) and 


(2) ) shall be posted in the appropriate local public employment 
offices and such other public places as the Secretary may require, 


The allusion to Section 503 (1) and (2) refers to the basis on which the Secre- 
tary has determined that "sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing 
and qualified are not available at the time and place needed, '' and has deter- 
mined that "'the employment of (Mexican) workers will not adversely affect 


the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similar- 
ly employed," 


Both could be very useful provisions if they were followed faithfully. The 
unilateral nature of present reporting procedures could be corrected if work- 
er organizations were carefully consulted. Likewise, if domestics were in- 
formed of the basis on which the Department of Labor had certified that they 
were "not available, '' and that braceros would "not adversely affect" their 
wages and working conditions, they would have ground to protest, and perhaps 
to prevent over-certification of braceros, 


For the first eight years of the system, worker representatives fought for the 
right to know where braceros were employed, For eight years, the Farm 
Lobby fought off any and all such demands, claiming this information was 
"confidential, '' Needless to say, this made a complete travesty of the game of 
“prior vight.,"' It wasn't until Representative John E, Moss, chairman of the 
Congressional Subcommittee on Government Secrecy, became interested in this 
disgraceful situation that the government - grower alliance was forced to re- 
treat slightly, Certifications for braceros are still kept out of sight in local 
Farm Placement Service offices, but if a domestic is informed enough to 
demand his right to see them, and brave enough to endure hostile stares over 
his shoulder throughout the process, he may find out where braceros are 
working, how many have been certified, how long they have been certified, 

and at what wages they have been certified, Securing one of these jobs (assum - 
ing a domestic wants to) is, as we have suggested before, another problem, 
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Much of the system, however, still remains surrounded by secrecy and 
semi-secrecy. If you go into a local Farm Placement Office and ask to see a 
Form D® 3416, you will be told it is "classified, " This is the form on which 
the crucial pre-season estimates of labor ''supply'' and "need" are entered, 

It is the keystone in the arch -- more import, really, than the individual 


certifications, 


The Department of Labor considers its piece-+rate computations "for admini- 
strative use only."' And so it goes. Much of the system is operated outside 
the arena of public scrutiny. 


On several grounds, secrecy in this system -- any secrecy at all -- is un- 
conscionable and intolerable, Inthe first place, openness is required by the 
Douglas Amendment to Public Law 78 itself, In the second place, this pro- 
gram is operated with public funds to a very heavy extent, Bracero-users 
claim taxpayers pay ‘'only'' for compliance activities, which amount to "only '! 
a few hundred thousand dollars a year, This is a direct subsidy. The hidden 
subsidies are enormously greater, A substantial amount of time of the Farm 
Placement Service goes to servicing bracero-users, The same is true of the 
State Division of Housing. If it were possible to trace all indirect costs, the 
total subsidy to the bracero-system -- underwritten by taxpayers not only in 
bracero-using states, -but in states that do not use foreign contract labor and 
do not want to use it -- would certainly come to millions of dollars, and per- 
haps tens of millions, 


But even this is not the main argument against secrecy in the bracero system, 
The main argument for openness is that a great many human lives are pro- 
foundly affected by this system. Itis morally wrong to withhold from these 
human beings information which they must know in order to understand what 
has happened to them, and how they might be able to rebuild something of 
their shattered lives, 


SELF-ORGANIZATION: 


It is not our purpose here to plead the cause of any particular labor organiza- 
tion, \V/e do not intend to become embroiled in disputation over secondary 
boycotts, hot cargo, jurisdictional claims, compulsory arbitration, hiring 
halls, the alleged perishability of crops, the alleged power of organized labor, 
andthe like, There are many forms of labor organization, many types of 
contracts, many systems of collective bargaining, It would be presumptuous 
for us to say what would be best for agriculture, This is a matter for repre- 
sentatives of agricultural employers and agricultural employees to work out 
between them, in the time-honored American manner, 


But we will say this: farm laborers have a right to some kind of organization, 
Bracero-users and other agricultural labor users apparently feel that because 
farm workers are, for the moment, excluded from the Labor-Management 
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Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act), it is public policy that they shall not 
be permitted to organize, This is an obvious misinterpretation, The Taft- 
Hartley exclusion means only that farm workers do not have recourse to the 
National Labor Relations Board for conducting representation elections or the 
filing of grievances over unfair labor practices. This exclusion, in itself, 
seems clearly contrary to the equal protection provisions of the 14th Amend- 


ment, 


It must be counted among the positive evils of the bracero system that it makes 
a mockery of the right of self-organization, In its very essence it blunts the 
bargaining edge which domestic farm workers would otherwise possess. 

And, in the way it has been administered, it has destroyed this bargaining 


edge. 


If a "labor shortage'' is bona fide, it has the natural effect of strengthening the 
hand of workers. Even in the absence of formal organization, a sort of bar- 
gaining can and does take place, Virtually every domestic farm laborer can 
tell you of such experiences in the pre-bracero days, 


My name is Ed Henricks, I live at 19602 Gear Avenue, Hillmar, 
California, Ihave a wife and four children. I've been working in 
agriculture since 1930 -- mostly in the Stanislaus County area. 

I've worked in all the crops they grow around there: almonds, 
peaches, apricots, grapes, and so on,., Back before the braceros, 
they used to treat us pretty reasonable, We could get a penny or 
two more out of them after we got to the orchard if we saw that the 
picking was hard or we weren't going to be able to make it at the 
rate they'd offered. But after the braceros came in, it was differ- 
ent, It was take it or leave it... 


My name is James Davis. I live with my wife and three children at 
1822 - 1lth Street, Sacramento, I was born and raised in San 
Joaquin County, near Tracy, I started doing farm work as soon as 

I was big enough to stand up to it, Ihave worked all up and down 
California, and done just about every kind of farm work there is, 
From my own experience, right around Tracy, I have seen how this 
bracero deal works, Let's say we used to hear there was a tomato 
picking job at 15¢ a box. V’hen we got out to the field, we might find 
that the crop wasn't as good as average ... \/e would tell the employ- 
er we had to have a penny or two more a box, And we would usually 
get it. But once the bracero program started, it never happened any 
more. If we didn't like the rate, we could get out... 


ae te ee See ee iat 


If agricultural employers really needed and wanted domestic workers, the 
natural effect would be to encourage workers in organizing, and obtaining 
employer recognition of their organization. This would be normal and 
logical in a tight labor market, But under the extraordinary circumstances 
created by Public Law 78, the normal and logical is not allowed to operate. 
Domestic workers are told, ''Try to organize, and you'll be replaced by 
Nationals, '' It has happened so often in the history of the bracero program 
that many domestic farm workers have simply given up trying to exercise 
their inherent human right of self-organization -- crushed by the combined 
opposition of growers and the U. S. government, One of the grimmest single 
aspects of Public Law 78 is its callous, ruthless, cynical, systematic use as 
a labor-busting device. Time does not permit a full review of the record, 


Merely to cite a few instances: 


(2) 


DiGiogio Fruit Corporation, Arvin, California, 1947-1949. The 
National Farm Labor Union (later National Agricultural Workers 
Union) sought union recognition, Government officials openly 
escorted braceros through the union's picket lines. As one of them 
later said, "After all, it was our job to see that the Nationals got 
work, '' Union leaders considered the use of braceros, particularly 
for critical skilled tasks such as irrigation, decisive in the breaking 
of the strike. 


San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties, California, Septem be r-October, 
1950. Some 2,000 braceros, "escorted" by highway patrolmen and 
private police, worked behind picket lines and broke a strike of 
3,500 domestic tomato workers, 


Imperial Valley, California, April, 1951, The NFLU organized 
domestic cantaloupe workers around demands of union recognition, 
wage increases, and removal of wetbacks from the area. Union 
members themselves were largely successful in removing wetbacks, 
but found, to their dismay, that wetbacks were promptly replaced 

by braceros, escorted through picket lines, as usual, by armed 
guards. 


Imperial Valley, May-June, 1952, Domestic cantaloupe pickers 
struck against wage slashes. The strike was virtually 100% effec- 
tive among domestic workers, Throughout the entire remainder of 
the season, the Department of Labor pondered the question of 
whether a labor dispute existed, during which time the Imperial 
Valley Farmer's Association was authorized to bring in the canta- 
loupe crop with braceros working under the slashed wage scale, 


Between 1954 and 1959, the National Agricultural Workers Union 
found its members replaced by braceros when it attempted collective 
action in Monterey County carrots, San Joaquin County asparagus 
and tomatoes, Sutter County peaches, Fresno County cantaloupes, 
and other crop-areas, 


During the same period, United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, Local 78, has conducted perhaps ten or twelve strikes in 
California. These strikes have involved lettuce, carrot, celery, 
melon, and other operations formerly performed in packing sheds, 
but now moved into the fields where they are performed by braceros 
at approximately half the former wages. Virtually every one of 
OPWA's strikes has been broken by the unrestricted use of braceros 
behind the union's picket lines, A recent instance took place in 
strawberries in the Salinas Valley, May, 1961. 


Braceros worked behind picket lines of the Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, during September, 1960, at the 
tomato plantations of the Cochran Company, San Joaquin County, 
California. The Department of Labor gave its consent to this pro- 
ceeding, and the strike was effectively broken, 


Braceros worked behind AWOC picket lines at the Bowers peach 
vanch, Butte County, California, during August, 1960. 


Imperial Valley lettuce harvest, January-March, 1961, For nearly 
two months, AWOC, UPWA, and the Government of Mexico insisted 
that the Department of Labor enforce the law, and remove braceros 
from the struck area, It did not do so. The lettuce harvest was 
completed by braceros, and the strike was broken. 


It is regrettable that agricultural employers have been so bedazzled by the 

lure of captive labor, deposited at their gates by an agency of government, that 
they are blinded to the fact that stabilization of a labor market always works 

to the ultimate advantage not only of workers but employers as well, 


SANITATION: 


A somewhat related form of adverse effect upon domestic farm workers is 
that the bracero system has blasted the prospects that food crops will be pro- 
duced under decent sanitary conditions. As we have stressed repeatedly, 
braceros are unaccustomed to American standards, If they have no choice but 
to micturate and defecate in the fields, and provided with no hand-washing 
facilities afterward, they accept it silently, as just another one of the condi- 
tions of employment. 


But Americans are not content with such abominations. 


I worked in the grapes near Lodi... There were no restrooms. 
Sometimes there would be a gas station close enough so we could 
go there, Otherwise, we went to a vineyard far away, where there 
was nobody working, and nobody could see us, The women do not 
like to work in the grapes because of this. 


I have worked many different places inthe onions. There have never 
been any sanitary facilities. We have to "go! in the fields. 


I have worked in grapes, onions, tomatoes, and cotton... There 
were no toilets, There are never any toilet facilities in the fields. 
“Te have to wait until we get home in the evening. 


wk ok ok ok ke om Ke Oe OK 


In the tomatoes this year, we left the house at 4:30 a,m., and got 
back home about 7:00 or 7:30 p.m. There were no sanitary facili- 
ties, ... Wewould just find any place we could where people 
couldn't see us. Lots of us used irrigation ditches, 


* ok 


I picked cotton and tomatoes last year... There were no rest rooms. 
We would hide around the corner someplace, or go into the tall grass. 
There was no place to wash our hands, A lot of people dipped their 
hands in the drinking water, A lot of them were sick people. I did 
not like this. 


* ke OK OK O&K 


On the (onion) grader, we worked most of the time over 9 hours, 
very often 10 and 12 hours, There was no rest period ... We had 
water cans by the grader. The people in the fields were supposed to 
have them, too, but sometimes they didn't, They came to us fora 
drink of water. We felt sorry for them and let them have some of 
our water, but the boss told us not to let them use up our water wee 
if we let them use up our water, he would not get any more, One 
lady came from the field to the grader to get water. When she was 
refused, she said... that she would take the water even if she had 
to fight for it, 


A survey was conducted in 1959 among nearly 100 domestic agricultural 
workers, former workers, and potential workers, in the Stockton area, The 
question was asked, ‘What do you think a person might object to about work- 
ing in tomatoes ?'' The results of this survey (the only one of its kind ever 
conducted, so far as we know) were interesting in several ways. It has much 
to do with the myth that ''Americans won't do stoop labor, "' Only 12, 9% men- 
tioned the shysical aspect of tomato work, 91.4% mentioned wages. But 


thas 


more than one out of every three -- 36.6% mentioned the absence of toilet 
facilities, drinking water, and the like as a deterrent to local workers who 
might otherwise be intere sted in helping with the tomato harvest. 


Division 21, Chapter 7, Article 1, Sections 28287 -28298 of the California 
Health and Safety Code deal very specifically with the sanitary provisions 
which are supposed to be made in every place "used for the production, 
preparation, manufacture, packing, canning, sale, or distribution of food." 
The reader may feel, as we feel, that such a broad definition includes farms. 


But for reasons best known to itself, the California Department of Public 
Health has never bothered to apply the Health and Safety Code to agriculture. 
After some years of agitation and pressure from labor and consumer groups, 
the Department finally prepared a "field sanitation bill, '' much weaker than 
the sanitary measures which apply to every other place of employment. 

This bill was introduced in the 1961 sesssion of the Legislature, In a piece 
of parliamentary sleight-of-hand almost as astonishing as referral of P, L. 
78 to the Agriculture Committee, this sanitation bill was referred, not to 

the Committee on Public Health, but to the Committee on Agriculture, It was 
promptly killed. 


The survival of these conditions in the year 1963 A,D., inthe richest state 
of the richest nation, must be ascribed, in considerable part, to the avail- 
ability of a peculiar, captive, alien work force which does not expect nor 
ask for even the most rudimentary amenities of life and labor. 


CONCLUSION: 


Every year that Public Law 78 comes up for reconsideration by Congress, 
someone asks, ''By what standards of justice do you deny American farm 
workers even those few safeguards you are willing to give foreign contract 
workers ?'' The answer is that there is no standard of justice in the bracero 
system or in farmlabor generally, The answer from Congress has been to 
extend the law. 


Ours is a wealthy society, but not so wealthy that it can afford to write off the 
potentialities of hundreds of thousands of its people, 


Ours is a free society but not so free that we can afford to debase and degrade 
hundreds and thousands of the people of another land, no matter what secur- 
ities and protections exist for them on paper. 


In the long run human resources are the only strength of any society. Natural 
resources become exhausted but the people remain, To willfully set aside a 
whole segment of the people for treatment as inferiors is to make an assault 
on the body of society, not only the body but the heart and soul as well. 


® When the treatment persists, the person to whom inferiority is ascribed be- 
gins to doubt himself, Gradually he begins to accept the premises of the 
system. Gradually he begins to act on these premises. 


Among many people who have attempted to retain their humanness while 
working in agriculture, it has created self doubt, It has created hopeless- 
ness, It has caused people to stop trying, It has caused people to forget 
they are unique on this planet, creatures of free will, 


To the extent that aspiration remains, it is often the aspiration merely to 
escape from this dehumanizing system which makes men question their own 


value, 


